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ONE THING WE DARE NOT FAIL TO DO. 


AYS President Wilson in ‘‘The New Freedom:”’ 
‘‘America is great in proportion as she can make sure of 
having great men in the next generation.” 
So it might be said of the South, that she is strong and wise today 
just in proportion as she 


which we dare not fail to perform. No excuse for failure can be wor- 
thy of real men. If we would say that we are too poor, we need only 
remember how rich we are compared with the men and women whose 
toil and sacrifice made the wealth of today possible. If we would 





say that we have other 





is making sure that the 
next generation will be 
strong and wise—just in 
proportion as she is train- 
ing and instructing her 
children to do _ good 
work, to think soundly, 
and to lead upright and 
useful lives. ° 

The older men and 
women of today—all who 
have reached middle age 
—knew a South with the 
wounds and sorrows of 
conflict on her face, with 
the desolation of defeat 
all about her, and with 
the burden of poverty 
and ignorance upon her 
shoulders. Yet thisSouth, 
with undaunted spirit, 
set about the repairing of 
her broken fortunes and 
the building of a new and 








A GENERAL VIEW OF SVEA CENTER 


The Village Consists of the Co-operative Store, Creamery, Telephone Company. Bank and Church, and the Homes 
of the Managers of these Enterprises.—See Page 11 for More Information About This Remarkable Village. 


things to attend to, we 
need but remember that 
there is no other thing as , 
important as this, that 
nothing else we can do 
can atone for neglect of 
our children. We must 
remember, too, that we 
fail to do our duty by 
the children unless we 
give them an equal chance 
with all other children, 
and that if we leave them 
in mill and street and 
field when they ought to 
be in school, we are 
cheating them of their 
birthright. 

We desire for the South 
of tomorrow that she be 
prosperous, that she be 
aspiring and progressive, 
that she hold her ancient 
place in the councils of 











a finer civilization. The 
fruits of her labors we of the younger generation have enjoyed. It 
was our privilege to begin life’s work ina land of hopeful endeavor 
and of almost unbounded opportunities. 

Back there in the dark days, amid the_ashes and the ruins of de- 
feat, our fathers wrought well. We are never tired of boasting of 
their courage and their achievements, and we do well to.be proud of 
them. It is for us to say, not by words but by deeds, whether the next 
generation will have equal reason to be proud of us. 

Unless we see to it that this next generation of Southern men and 
women, the boys and girls of the South today, are given an equal 
chance in life with the next generation of men and women in any 
other section, we shall not deserve such praise as we give our fathers. 


There is some reason for the South of today having more illiter- 
acy and poorer schools than other more fortunate sections; but there is 
no excuse for us if we permit this state of things to continue. What 
is yet to be done—and it is much, more indeed than most of us dream 
—is much less than what has been accomplished, when we come to 
compare the South that rebuilt her fortunes from the wreckage of war 
and Reconstruction with the South of today. 

To give every child in all this Southland the opportunity to secure 
a good education—an education that will not only teach him to read 
and write, but to think for himself, to care for his health, to love his 
country, and to do some useful work—and then to make sure that this 
opportunity is not taken away from him by anyone; this is the great 
task imposed by the spirit of civilization upon us. It is a task, too, 








the Nation. If her chil- 
dren are left ignorant, it is inevitable that she be poor; if they are not 
inspired to hope and dream, it is inevitable that she be dull and sordid- 
minded; if they are not trained to think wisely and act bravely, it is 
inevitable that wiser men from elsewhere rule over her. 

The South of today is great just as she offers the opportunity of 
greatness to her children. If they are not given as good education as 
the children of other States, they are largely deprived of this opportu- 
hity. We dare not thus deprive them; we dare not fail to do all in 
our power to give them a fair chance in life. 
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MEREDITH COLLEGE 








One of the few cglleges for women in the 
South that confers 4n A. B. Degree, repre- 
senting four years of genuine college work 
according to the standard of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges of the Southern States. 

Diplomas awarded those who complete 
the course in the schools of Art and Music. 

Library facilities excellent. 

Systematic training in ¢ hysical education 
under director and assistant. Courts for 
tennis and basket-bail. 


ing, heat, light, literary tuition, 
physician and nurse, and all 
$220.50; inthe East Building and Cottages, 
from $47.50 to $65 less. 


for entrance may prepare in Meredith Acad- 
emy, which is rated in Class A of the ac- 
credited schools of the State University. 








Board and furnished room in Main Build- 
fees for 
minor fees, 


Students not offering the necessary units 








For Catalog, Quarterly Bulletin, or Fuller Information, Address 


R. T. VANN, President, 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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University. 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing for bus- 

iness life, teaching, or the Junior classin college. 
appeals to manliness and develops self-control. 
Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carol:na. 
modious brick buildings on elevated, 
grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225. Many things you want 
to know about the school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


* Merit the Measure of Success ’’ 


Government that 
Accredited relations with 
Com- 


shady campus. Splendid athletic 
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MALE COLLEGE 


Inthe Health Giving Pine 
Hills of Mississippi 


Beautiful campus and recreation grounds. 
Dignified, manly athletics encouraged. 
Preparatory, Collegiate, Theological and 
Commercial courses. Commercial school all 
the year Enter any time. An ideal home 
school, for your boy where he will receive 
thorough instruction, morally, mentally 
and physically with best home influence. 
Write for illustrated catalog No. 22. 
J. W. Beeson, A. M., LL. D., Prest. 
eridian, Miss. 
Meridian Woman's College-- near 
by is an ideal place for a girl. Non-secta- 
rian, Christian influences, operated in 
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Unsurpassed health record. 
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rienced, college- 


4 100 boarders and teaches the individual, 
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ick buildings, Steam heat. Excellent table, 


mnasium, Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, ten 
rite for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege foryour « 7 Rann ong 


GEORGE J. RAMSEY, M. A.L. L. D. President. Raleigh, N. C. 
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connection with Meridian Male College, 




















1837 
THOROUGH 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 


HIGH MORAL TONE 


IDEAL LOCATION 


Eight Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
ookkeeping and Banking, Expression 


Ten Buildings With All Modern Conveniences 
EXPENSES LOW 


Athletic Field 


ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 


For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL.D., President 


Rie. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 


~ 
1913 teachers. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 


State Normal and 
Industrial College 


Maintained by the State for the Women 
of North Carolina. Five regular Courses 
leading to degrees. Special Courses for 
Free tuition to those who 
agree to become teachers in the State. 
Fall session begins September 17th, 
1913. For catalogue and other infor- 
mation, address 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President, 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 

R SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED T9 
EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-C 
MATTER AT THE PO 
ALA., UNDER T 
MARCH 3, 1879. 





SLASS 
STOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year ....$1.00 Two years....$1.60 
Six months... .50 Three years... 2.00 
Three months .25 Five years.... 3.00 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents.” 

To new subscribers only, The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. 
Tell your friends who need it but do not 


150,804 


ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order 
must reach us 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. No whiskey, mining stock, 
patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised or questionable advertisements of 
any kind accepted. Rates on application 





Average Weekly Circulation, 
Combined Editions, 1912, 








Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. 


We will positively make good the loss 
sustained by any subscriber as a re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of any advertiser who preves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we willtry toadjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indi- 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our Hability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 











Greensboro, N. C. 
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Summer Rates Now On Buy unlimited life scholarship now and save from $10 to $17. 


, Bookkeeping, 
We train for Business Employment and Success. 


Courses. 
a good position this fall. 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Shorthand, Typewriting and English 
Begin in July and be ready for 


Send for College Journal and fullinformation. Address 


Raleigh, N. C. or Charlotte, N. C. 


ture, Horticulture, 





Mars Hill Colleg 


other States and two foreign countries. 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a raileoad, 
drew 399 young men and women last year from 
60 counties in North Carolina, and from seven 
Why? Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 


R. EL. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 
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New $25.000 Gymnasium 
This commodious building 
is a sample of the complete- 
ness of the Elon College 
$300,000 plant. Every 
modern conven- Pe 
ence, addition 
to modern- 
@ ness throughs 


out, the rates 

are the lowestin 

the entire South, 

from $131 to $101 for 
ten school months. 

Terms easy Elon College 


@ graduates fill with success 
responsible positions in every 
department of life. Write at 


once for 200 page catalogue and 
full particulars to 


President W. A. Harper 


= 





Louisburg Chtinws.’ | 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The One Hundred and Eleventh Year 
Begins September 16th, 1913. 


At moderate cost Girls and Young Ladies 

can secure at Louisburg College pleasant, 
homelike surroundings, Heaithful condi- 
tions, Thorough Intellectual training, Lib- 
eral culture under true Christian influences. 
All the requirements for a well equipped 
ife. Anew building with all modern equip- 
ments now in process of erection. 


gq Preparatory and Collegiate courses with 


Business, Music, Domestic Science, Art, 


Expression, etc. For Catalog write to 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, President, 
Louisburg, N. C. 
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Box 57 Elon College, N. C. 















EDICAL COLLEGE 


oF VIRGINIA 


Medical Coliege of Virginia 


University College of Medicine 
CONSOLIDATED 





1838 | ‘ ) 
1913°| Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 


S. C. MITCHELL, LL. D., President 


New college building, completely equipped and 
tmodern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities furaish 200 clinical beds; individual 
instruction; Experienced Faculty; practical currica- 
lam. 76th Session opens September 16, 1913. 

For catalogue or information address : 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay St. RICHMOND, VA. 











ROANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VA. 

LOCATION: Situated in the famous Koanoke 
Vatley, unsurpassed for healthful climate 
and grandeur of surrounding mountain 
scenery. RANK: A standard American col- 
lege for men, its A. B. degree accepted by 
best American universities. OURSES: 
Courses arranged in groups preparing for life 
and looking to the various professions. FA- 
CILITIES: A strong faculty of 19; library of 
24,600 volumes; working laboratories; eight 
buildings, including new dormitory system 
of five sections 250 feetin length and hand- 
some new Gymnasium, 

Roanoke is devoted to Christian education for the 
service of church and state. 

Sixty-first session begins September 17. 
catalogue and illustrated circular address 


J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 


For free 


|‘ -—— McKILLIP 











Warrenton High School 


Consult the authorities of the Universities 
of North Carolina and Virginia, Washington 
and Lee, and the Denominational Colleges 
as to the work of this school. Catalogues 
furnished. 

Wurronton, N. C. 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 














THE NORTH CAROLINA 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE and 


MECHANIC ARTS 


THE STATE'S INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


Equips men for successful lives in Agricul- 
Stock Raising, Dairying, 
Poultry work, Veterinary Medicine; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Chemistry and Dyeing; in Cotton Manufac- 
Two, and one 
53 teachers; 669 students; 23 
buildings; Modern Equipment. County Super- 
intendents hold entrance examinations at all 
county seats July 10. Write for complete Cat- 


turing. Four year courses. 
year courses. 


alogue to 
E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





A LEADING BOARDING SCHOOL 


for 250 Students, Established | 
Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, orforLife. 
Health, Character and Schol- 
Wide patronage. | 
VERY REASONABLERATES | 
Each Student receives per- 
School 
(Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 


1884. 


arship. 


sonal attention. 
highly endorsed. 





etc., address the President. 


W: T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 


WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 














SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


A Christian School in the heart of the mountains. 
Four buildings Electric lights: Railroad advan- 
tages. College-trained teachers. Prepares young 
people for college or for life. We are looking for 
students who want to be real men and real women. 
Young people who have formed a great many bad 
habits and who are determined to hold on to those 
habits need not apply. For catalog address 


J. C. INGRAM, Principal, Sylva, North Carolina. 
l 








Veterinary College 


Chicago— Chartered 1892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college building containing every modern 
equipment. Sessions begin Sept. 11, 1913, The new 
U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food laws require large 
and inereasing number of Veterinary Inspectors. 
(” Write forCatalog and other information. 
Goorge 8. McKIllip, Sec., Dept. D ,Wabash Ave., Chicage 




















CINCINNATI VETERINARY COLLEGE 
| 3116 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Study Veterinary Medicine 


‘It Pays Well. Costs Little to Learn. 
Investigate. 


Offers Quick Returns. 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
| 


JerrevereRiN 


ARY 
cde’ SnoaW ET, 





SEND FOR COLLEGE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG: TERRE HAUTE (ND 





NEXT WEEK. 


In addition to the first of Mr. 
Ashe’s articles, and the usual 
timely articles on farm work 
next week, there will be a 
good run-over of educational 
matter, including a strong ar- 
ticle by State Superintendent 
Swearingen, of South Carolina, 
and the story of the Wake 
County, N. C. school farms. 
The third of Mr. Fooshe’s ap- 
ple marketing articles will also 
be published. 


HAVE YOU TIMBER 
TO SELL? 


‘ 








Two farmers in Catawba 
County, N. C., recently sold 
timber of almost equal value. 
One man got $1,800. The other 
man, who knew timber values 
and how to market wisely, got 
$7,000. 

The Progressive Farmer is 
just now preparing to print a 
notable series of articles on 
“How to Market Timber” 
which will help you get your 
money’s worth. If your neigh- 
bors are not already reading 
the South’s greatest farm 
weekly, send 10 cents--stamps 
or cash--for 10 weeks “‘ get ac- 
quainted”’ trial subscription in- 
cluding these timber articles. 
Then they’ll want the paper 
every week. 





If you have any neighbors who do not 
read.The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sampte 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 


ta subscribe. e 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








HE man who studies the work of successful 

farmers with a view of adopting any of the 
particular methods employed is not likely to get 
the most good from his investigations; but the 
man who studies the methods of a large number 
of successful farmers with the purpose of learning 
facts which he can apply in his own work is likely 
to obtain much good from his studies. This is the 
true function of the teacher of agriculture, to 
study farming as a whole, collect facts, and give 
them to those seeking information. The man who 
depends on his own experience alone, either as a 
farmer or as a teacher, will make many unneces- 
sary mistakes. 





F WE can once produce more feeds than the 

livestock already in the South can consume, 
then there will be some prospect for largely in- 
ereasing our livestock production but as long as 
practically every Southern State buys feed for 
livestock, those who produce more feed than they 
need at home will believe it is more profitable to 
sell it than to feed it to livestock. We must pro- 
duce the livestock feeds produced by our cities 
and towns and absolutely cease buying hay and 
corn from the Northern States before livestock 
raising will be very largely increased. We do not 
need more livestock to consume the feeds pro- 
duced on our farms, but we need more feeds 
grown on our farms to increase soil fertility. 





“Blight” of Cotton. 


READER asks: “Do you know of any meth- 
A od of cultivation or any fertilizer that will 
prevent blight in cotton?” 

The term “blight” is used so loosely and to 
designate so many different conditions that no 
definite answer can be given to the question as it 
stands. We advise any reader having diseased 
plants to send a typical specimen of such plants 
to his State Experiment Station or Agricultural 
College which employes a plant pathologist or 
specialist in plant diseases. 

Dr. F. L. Stevens in his book, ‘Diseases of 
Economic Plants,’’ speaks of “leaf blight,’’ which 
is general in the Cotton Belt and unimportant. 
“The leaf spotscAppear at first as small red dots, 
which finally, as they enlarge, bear brown or white 
centers with a characteristic red border. 

Another disease called ‘‘yellow leaf blight,” 
black rust or mosaic. This is what is generally 
known as rust, and is perhaps partially prevented 
by the use of kainit as a fertilizer. 

Red leaf blight is still another blight which 
“occurs most frequently toward the season’s end, 
and is most common upon poor soil.”” The writer 
has also heard cotton wilt spoken’ of as “blight.” 

For these reasons, we suggest as above, that 
samples of diseased plants be sent to the State 
Experiment Station. ‘ 





Why Graduates of Agricultural Colleges 
Do Not “Go Back to the Farm.” 


VERY year as commencement time rolls 
E round and the agricultural colleges turn out 
their increasing numbers of graduates, we 
have a repetition of the senseless complaint that 
these graduates do not return to the farms. In 
the first place, it is not more than half true, but 
if it were a full fact, why should either the col- 
leges or the graduates be criticised? 

These graduates may be depended upon to ac- 
eept the work which appears most attractive and 
profitable to them, and as a matter of fact for 
many years to come these graduates can do more 
to promote the progress and development of agri- 
culture as searchers for and as teachers of agri- 
cultural facts, if not as teachers of farming, than 
they could do by going back to farms, even if they 
possessed such farms to go to. College, experiment 
station and extension work will for many years 
offer these graduates more attractive and ‘useful 
fields of effort than the farm and they should and 
will go into those fields which are most attractive. 
It is true, that as the graduates of the agricultural 
colleges increase in numbers more of them go 
back to the farms, but if they do not, and if they 
go into other than agricultural occupations, the 
State and the individual graduates are the gain- 


ers because of the work done by our agricultural 
colleges; for the courses as now taught in our ag- 
ricultural colleges are better than the so-called 
literary or academic courses in colleges of similar 
grade, for general educational and cultural pur- 
poses. The graduates of the agricultural colleges 
have had a better preparatory course for law, med- 
icine, merchandising, banking or almost any other 
line of human endeavor having for its purpose 
the earning of a livelihood, than have the gradu- 
ates of the so-called literary colleges, because their 
college course has dealt with matters more closely 
related to the life and business of the world. It 
would be well if more of the boys who are to fol- 
low farming would take the agricultural courses 
offered in our colleges, but it is neither reasona- 
ble nor desirable that all of those who do take 
those courses should go back to the farm, so long 
as they tan do infinitely more good for themselves 
and the agricultural interests of the country by 
engaging in other lines of agricultural work. 





Try Some Crimson Clover This Fall. 


UMEROUS inquiries indicate an increasing 
N interest in crimson clover. It is now being 

grown on small areas where a few years ago 
many claimed it could not be grown. It is one of 
our very best early spring-growing legumes. When 
sowed early enough and the winter is mild it 
makes considerable growth during the late fall 
and winter, but its strong point is its rapid early 
spring growth and maturity. It furnishes an 
early crop of hay when feed is usually scarce, or 
may be plowed under at maturity in time for a 
crop of corn. 

Its weak point is the difficulty of getting a stand. 
Failures with it are due to a variety of causes, 
but probably these occur most frequently from 
lack of inoculation; seeding too early when the 
young plants are killed by dry hot weather, or 
seeding too late, when the plants fail to make 
sufficient growth to withstand the winter freezing. 

As a rule, we think, failure to inoculate the 
soil is the most common cause of failure to get a 
good crop and next in importance in causing these 
failures is sowing too late, but except in the north- 
ern part of our territory, sowing too early is also 
a frequent cause of failure. 

Many want to sow it in corn when laying-by 
that crop, but in the Cotton Belt we advise against 
this as a general practice, for even in the northern 
part of the Cotton Belt we do not think it should 
be sowed before the latter part of August and fur- 


ther south September 1 to October 1 is better. 


Neither do we advise sowing it at the last work- 
ing of cotton, except possibly in the extreme 
northern part of the Cotton Belt. As a general 
rule, however, it may be sowed immediately after 
the first picking of cotton, or possibly after the 
second picking in some localities. 

It is not suitable for. growing on land to be fol- 
lowed by cotton, for it does not mature sufficient- 
ly early to permit of a proper preparation of cot- 
ton lands; but there is no better preparation for 
acorn crop. Whether it is cut for hay or plowed 
under, the corn will be benefited, but, of course, 
much more benefit is received by: the corn crop 
if the crimson clover is plowed under. If a crop 
of crimson clover is plowed under, late plant- 
ing and the resulting danger of the corn suffer- 
ing for lack of moisture need not be seriously 
feared an ordinary year. 

We advise every farmer to try at least a small 
area of crimson clover this year. If thegcrop has 
not been zrown successfully on the farm, ‘plow, 
Say one acre, now, disk and harrow immediately, 
and harrow once every ten days or two weeks 
until the latter part of August or September, ac- 
cording to the location, and then inoculate the 
acre with 500 to 1,000 pounds of soil from a field 
where crimson, small white or red clover has 
grown successfully or with the commercial cul- 
tures of the bacteria which may be purchased 
from our advertisers, and sow the seed and brush 
them in lightly with a harrow. If a good crop is 
obtained, this soil will inoculate the whole farm 
and more crimson clover will surely be grown; 
but if only a little of it grows, do not become 
discouraged, but repeat the same operations on 
the same acre next year and success is almost cer- 
tain to follow. 


Shall He Plow Under the Pea Crop? 


and not to be answered with a single sen- 
tence. 

“I have just harvested about sixty acres of oats 
and the growth of the oats was poor, evidently on 
account of poor soil; I am now planting peas and 
soy beans and wculd be glad for you to advise 
whether or not it would pay to turn under the en- 
tire crop or would you suggest picking the peas 
and beans and cutting the hay and then turn un- 
der the stubble and roots? I want to follow with 
oats this fall.” 

If the profits of the next year alone are to be 
considered, it will probably pay better to cut the 
cowpeas and soy beans, thresh out the seed 
and sell these for what they will bring. Picking 
cowpeas and especially soy beans is too primitive 
and slow a process of gathering seed to be recom- 
mended. 

But if this land is to be cultivated in the future, 
then the advisability of turning under the cowpea 
and soy bean crops may well receive consideration, 
In fact, on account of this soil being poor the 
growth of the cats was poor and it is evident 
something must be done to make the cultivation 
of this land profitable. If only the roots and stub- 
ble are left it is quite possible that the oat crop 
next year will be much better, but if much perma- 
nent improvement in the fertility of this land is to 
be obtained it will probably be necessary to plow 
under a legume crop or a good heavy application 
of stable manure, to supply the necessary humus 
and nitrogen. 

The answer to the question, therefore, depends 
on how long the present cropper is going to con- 
tinue working this land. If next year is the only 
crop he expects from the land, it will probably 
pay best to remove the cowpea and soy bean crops 
this year; but if he expects to cultivate it for not 
less than three or four years, then it will prob- 
ably pay to plow these legumes under this year. 


| f ERE is an old question, but one ever present 





Bigger Yields to the Acre are the Thing 
We Need Most. 


S A basis for better living more money must 
A be obtained by the farmers from the acres 
tilled. In this connection it is well to re-— 
member that 337% pounds of lint cotton per acre 
at twelve cents per pound for lint and $20 a ton 
for seed, is equal in money value to 175 pounds of 
lint cotton at twenty-five cents a pound for lint 
and $20 a ton for seed. The money value in each 
case is $47.25. 

It is apparent to anyone which is the easier to 
accomplish. The most complete co-operation 
could probably not compel the world to pay 
twenty-five cents a pound for more than a small 
part of the present cotton crop, whereas, it is an 
é€asy matter for any farmer so to improve his 
lands that he can grow 337% pounds of lint cot- 
ton per acre where only 175 pounds is now pro- 
duced, and be can do this even tho his neighbors 
will not do likewise, or will not co-operate with 
him in a legitimate effort to maintain fair or 
higher prices. But there is another side to this 
proposition of increasing the yield per acre, which 
is generally overlooked. To produce 337% 
pounds of lint cotton has on an average for the 
last fifty years required about 1.9 acres. If 
this cotton had been produced on one acre, which 
all will admit could have been, done with good 
farming, then for every acre planted in cotton to 
make the .nnual crops which we have produced, 
there would have been an additional nine-tenths 
of an acre for growing hay and corn. 

Who will attempt to state what wealth such a 
system of farming would have brought to the 
South during the last half century? 

It would have enabled the South to have pro- 
duced her own mules, corn, hay and hogs, and the 
profits saved on these alone would have made the 
South the most prosperous agricultural section in, 
America, because cotton produced in such @ man- 
ner is the best crop grown in America. 

-If we are ever to have the money necessary to 
build up and maintain rural conditions that will 
be as attractive to our boys and girls as the cities 
have become through modern development and 
inventions, it must come through greater yields 
per acre than we have made in the past. The 
man who makes only about 175 pounds of lint cot- 
ton per acre, which we must remember is the av- 
erage man, and must buy mules, hay, corn and 
meat, can not spare sufficient from his earnings to. 
make rural conditions attractive. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





What Professor 
Massey Says 











S IT better,’’ I am asked, ‘‘to buy cold storage 

seed for late potatoes or grow them from the 
early crop?” Get the cold storage potatoes if you 
want to make a crop for winter use, and plant 
them in June or July as I have often described. 





Y YOUNG peach trees are covered with mil- 

lions of lice,’’ writes a friend. ‘“‘What shall 
I do for them?” Make a strong tea of tobacco by 
boiling it in soapsuds and when cool spray the 
trees with this and repéat it till you are rid of 
the aphides. 





WANT to cut sorghum and let a second growth 

come on and mature seed and turn hogs on it.” 
Possibly the second growth may mature, but keep 
all stock off the young green second growth, for 
it is likely to kill cattle quickly, as it has been 
shown that in this state it develops prussic acid, 
the most deadly poison known. This will all dis- 
appear in the matured crop. 





AM asked “What is the best pasture for hogs, 

after pednuts and chufas?” On strong land 
well fertilized sow Dwarf Essex rape in rows like 
rutabaga turnips in August and cultivate several 
times, and at last cultivation sow crimson clover 
seed among the rape. The rape will keep the hogs 
eating till Christmas or later, and when taken off 
the clover will come on for spring feeding. 





VERY sort of bean this year here in Missis- 
E sissippi,” writes a friend, ‘‘seems affected by 
a root disease. Can you tell me what it is and 
the remedy?” If it is a disease and not the result 
of root lice, the best plan will be to send speci- 
mens to your State Experiment Station for study. 
They are prepared to do this, and advise; while 
with a mere description in your letter it would be 
guesswork for me. Always consult your station 
on such matters and send them specimens. 





FLOWiR lover writes: ‘‘My chrysanthemums 

are infested with root lice. I changed the lo- 
cation of the bed by the advice of a professor at 
Clemson College, but it made no difference. What 
do you advise?” Chrysanthemums are apt to be 
attacked not only with the aphides on the roots 
but with black ones on the tops. Tobacco is the 
sovereign specific against all forms of plant lice. 
If you had stuffed the soil with tobacco stems or 
dust, you would not have had them. You can still 
apply tobacco dust liberally around the plants, 
> covering the soil between them, and it will make 
a good fertilizer, too. For the black aphides on 
the tops I spray with a strong decoction of to- 
bacco stems in hot water. 





HAVE some crimson clover that I did not turn 
under,” writes a friend, ‘‘but let it die on the 
land, and now there is a fine stand of young clover 
on the land from self-sown seed. Will it be well to 
let this stand?” You had rather favorable condi- 
tions and the clover seed grew. But I fear that it 
will amount to about the same thing as spring sow- 
ing. The clover, started so early, will be likely to 
run into bloom in the hot weather and that will be 
the end ofit. Ithink that the chances are against 
its going through the summer and next winter, and 
this is the great difficulty in crimson clover re- 
seeding the land. If it does, it is done too early 
and the young plants either perish or run to seed 
and die. Still it will be interesting to let it stand 
and note what it does. 
FARMER writes: ‘‘What is the cause of lice 
on the roots*of corn? Is there a remedy for 
them? Some of my neighbors tell me that there 
are certain days.to plant corn that will be free 
from lice, and planted on other days there will be 
lice. Is this the truth?’ No; it is simply one of 
the old superstitions that some people believe. 
The lice are there because the eggs were there 
and hatched. If you had put a good lot of tobacco 
stems in the furrows you would have checked the 
lice. Tobacco stems liberally used as a fertilizer 
will prevent lice on the roots, no matter what day 
you plant. And if there are lice in the soil, you 
will have them whether you plant one day or 
another. The time of planting has nothing to do 
with it unless the planting is done so late in the 
season that the lice are over with, for they are 
worse in the cool spring than later. 








ILL ensilage keep through the summer, and 

is it advisable to feed it at that time?” En- 
silage will keep all right for summer and will come 
in very nicely to keep up the milk flow when the 
grass is dried up. Years ago, about the time I was 
going to fill my silos; I had a lot left in one of the 


such an objection. 


school and more than district school. 


capital.” 





HOW A HIGH SCHOOL ADDS WEALTH TO A NEIGHBORHOOD 





N a recent study or survey of 1393 farmers in seven townships in Tompkins County, N. Y., it was found that 
of the farm owners those with only district training had an average income of only $318. Those who had 
high school training averaged $622. Those who went beyond the high school averaged $847. 


Those who went beyond the high school made an average labor income of $847. 
Those of high school men made an average labor income of $622. 


Those who went only to district school made an average labor income of $318. 
In further comment on the investigation editor Henry Israel of “ Rural Manhood” says: 


“The objection might be raised that these farmers with higher education made more money, not because 
of their education but because they possibly had a better start in business, that many of them probably inherited 
farms and other property. This is probably not true, but a comparison has been made which would overcome 


“Farmers of different education groups with the same capital are compared. Two groups are used—district 
In every capital division the farmer with more than district school educa- 

tion made a greater average labor income than those with only district school education. 
“The farmers with better education use their capital more effectively. That is, if given an equal start at the 
beginning of the year, the farmers with more than a district school education are ahead at the end of the year. 
On the average, the high school farmers have made $211 more than the district school farmers with the same 





silos and concluded that it was spoiled. I was 
going to town as many do when they should stay 
at home, and I told my foreman to clean out the 
silo and put the rotten stuff in the barnyard. When 
I returned that evening I found about twenty-five 
tons of fine ensilage in the barnyard. If I had 
staid at home I would have found out that the 
silage was still good and would have left it after 
taking off the top spoiled layer. The moral of this 
is that every man should attend to his home busi- 
ness first. Since that I have never wasted any 
silage in summer, 





ROM Horry County, South Carolina: ‘‘When is 

the best time to sow timothy grass for hay?” In 
your section I would not use timothy. You might, 
on rich and moist land get a crop from a fall sow- 
ing, but that would probably be the last of it, as 
it would hardly go through your summer. There 
are other grasses, like the tall meadow oats grass 
and orchard grass, that will do much better with 
you. These, too, should be sown in October. On 
good land you can make a fine hay crop by sowing 
seed of the Italian rye grass in the fall and cut- 
ting it in the spring. This, too, makes no sod of 
any amount and should be treated as an annual. 
You can sow it with crimson clover and make a 
nice crop of hay and it will help the clover in 
curing. 





ROM a recent letter: ‘‘This is a wheat and to- 

bacco country. Your articles on cotton are all 
right but do not interest us up here. Let us have 
something about wheat. What is the best fertil- 
izer to use on wheat on pea and clover land?” I 
suppose that you mean to sow wheat after cow- 
peas now growing. The best in that case will be 
to make hay of the peas and then merely disk the 
pea stubble as fine as possible, but not deep, and 
work in in this preparation 400 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate an acre. Your land hardly 
needs potash, and the peas will have left nitrogen 
enough for the wheat. But never turn under the 
whole growth of peas for wheat, as that will pre- 
vent getting the soil compacted as the wheat de- 
mands. I do not think that you will need any 
other fertilizer than a liberal application of the 
acid phosphate. But you cannot make the surface 
soil too fine, and the more you harrow it the bet- 
ter. Then wait till there has*been a light white 
frost before drilling the wheat, and you will es- 
cape danger from the fly. 





READER wishes to know: ‘Can land be made 
too rich to grow peas, or does not the abnor- 
mal growth of vines result more from ill-balanced 
soil conditions, and could it not be remedied by a 
liberal use of phosphoric acid and potash, and 
liming? I will try this on my fall crop this year 
and on the spring crop next year. My Marrow 
peas made an ocean of vines and few pods; grew 
six to efeht feet tall and covered six-foot alleys. 
Three years ago this land would not grow peas. 
This legume land-building is a science which pre- 
sents ever new problems for solution. One of our 
most successful farmers, who has made fifty crops, 
planted a field in velvet beans two years in success- 
ion, and made a wilderness of stalks and about 16 
per cent of his usual crop.” All of this and much 
more was crowded on a postal card, and if my old 
eyes have gotten it right, the writer is in the truck- 
ing section of South Carolina and is writing about 
English peas for market. Doubtless the leaving 
out of nitrogen and the liberal use of acid phos- 
phate or Thomas phosphate and potash would re- 
sult in better podding in the peas. It is the potash 
and the phosphoric acid that make the seed in 
plants. If your neighbor who planted cotton after 





the velvet beans, had not used the usual fertilizer, 
but had simply given the crop a heavy dose of 
phosphate and potash, he would have made more 
cotton and less stalk. He had nitrogen enough al- 
Teady. You are perfectly right in your intention 
to rely on the phosphoric acid and potash and 
leave out the nitrogen. This is the great advan- 
tage of legume fertilization, that it will save the 
buying of the costly nitrogen. 





SUBSCRIBER sends me an advertisement of 

Dasheens from a Florida address and wants 
to know if the new vegetable is what they claim 
for it. The Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington has issued a bulletin on the Dasheen and 
gives methods for cooking the bulbs. It is said to 
be very productive, and that at Charleston, S. C., 
they made forty bushels on one-tenth of an acre. 
I have some of them ‘now growing, and so far as 
the tops look one can see no difference between 
them and the ordinary Caladium, or elephant’s 
ears, so commonly planted for ornament. In fact, 
the Dasheen belongs to the same family, and the 
Caladium roots are also good to eat when cooked. 
But either of them had better not be tasted raw, 
for they are very irritant to the membrane of the 
mouth and tongue. In the Department trial 
grounds in Florida they have made 400 bushels an 
acre and they claim that they are better than po- 
tatoes, and more like boiled chestnuts. I expect 


to know more about them when mine are grown 
the coming fall. 





Second Application of Fertilizers. 


AM being -continually asked by farmers when 
and how the second application of fertilizers 
should be made to cotton. I see little if any 
use in a second application if the first one was 
Made properly and in proper amount. The prac- 
tice of making a second application has grown out 
of the fact that nearly every cotton farmer has 
been in the habit of putting fertilizer only in the 
furrow under cotton. Then in a very little while 
the cotton roots are running and feeding in un- 
fertilized soil, and it was found that a second ap- 
plication did good. But, in my opinion, the sec- 
ond application should be made at same time as 
the first one. That is, only part of the fertilizer 
should go in the furrow and fully as much more 
broadcast. The acid phosphate and potash (the 
only fertilizer needed by the man who farms 
in a good rotation) will stay in the soil un- 
til called for by plant roots, and there is no 
meed for waiting till the crop is under way 
to apply what the roots will certainly need when 
they are running all over the soil between the 
rows. If the cotton grows slowly and is of a pale 
color, an application of nitrate of soda during the 
growth of the crop will be of advantage in pro- 
moting the vigor of the plants, but the phosphoric 
acid and potash should be there waiting for the 
Toots as they extend. 
One farmer who wishes to make a side-dressing 
to his corn asks which is best to use, the 2-8-2, 
3-8-3, or 4-10-4, Certainly the last named, if 


any. The 2-8-2 and the 3-8-3 are both low-grade 
and contain filler. The last named is of far better 
grade. 


: But, as I have often said, the best fertil- 
izer for the corn crop is a sod of crimson clover 
on which the farm manure made from peavine 
hay and corn stover, has been applied during the 
winter as fast as made. That will make corn bet- 
ter than any fertilizer of any percentage, and will 
make it cheaper, while the land will be improved 
for the succeeding crops. Be more liberal with 
high-grade fertilizer on the cotton crops, and fol- 
low it with crimson clover for the corn crop. 
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Saturday, July 5, 1913.] 


WHAT ONE LIVE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT DID. 





The Marvelous Record of a North 


Carolina County—A Twelve- 


Year Campaign for Local Taxation, Better Buildings, Better 
Attendance, School Libraries, Corn and Tomato Clubs, Etc. 


showing where Wilkes County, 
N. C., stood in educational mat- 
ters in 1900 and where it stands to- 
day. Did you ever see a finer record 
of progress? Cer- 
tainly the writer 
never has. 
NSACTUPraLIY 
enough, therefore, 
when we came 
across the official 
report with this 
_ amazing table, we 
sat down and 
wrote to County 
Superintendent C. 
Cc. Wright, of Wilkes, and asked, 
“How on earth did you do it?’’ (This 
is the same C. C. Wright, we may say 
in passing, who is chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union and one of the 
editors of our Farmers’ Union Page.) 
Brother Wright was kind enough to 
give a prompt reply to our letter, 
and we do not believe we can print 
anything better in this ‘‘Educational 
Edition’? of The Progressive Farmer 
than this specific story of an educa- 
tional revolution. 

A live county superintendent and 
an awakened people can accomplish 
as much in any county in the South. 
Why not find out how you stand and 
start the campaign now? 


L= at the table on this page, 





MR. WRIGHT. 


1.—Better Schoolhouses. 


The very first thing this County 
Board decided, says Brother Wright 
was that they needed better school- 
houses. At that time Wilkes had 
30 log schoolhouses and 33 districts 
with no house at all—the schools in 
these latter districts being taught in 
church buildings and in _ private 
houses. 

“An itinerary was made which in- 
cluded every township in the county; 
posters were sent out announcing 
the dates, and public meetnigs were 
held where the need of securing bet- 
ter buildings and better equipment 
was stressed. Then by means of cir- 
cular letters to the school committee- 
men and teachers, by means of the 
local press, by personal interviews 
with the friends of education and the 
most prominent citizens of the com- 
munities interested, this matter has 
been kept before the public until 
now there are but two log school- 
houses in the entire county, both 
white and colored, and but three dis- 
tricts with no house. Instead of 64 
frame buildings then, we now have 
146 frame and brick structures: with 
school property valued at $68,512, as 
against $6,589 in the former year, 
and instead of 14 schools supplied 
with desks, we now have 133. 

“As to securing desks a special 
campaign was made among the 
teachers in addition to that waged 
publicly, and a great many of these 
were persuaded to hold box parties, 
entertainments, etc., the proceeds 
going to purchase desks.”’ 


Ii.—A Campaign for Better Attend- 
ance. 


Next came a campaign for better 
attendance, and here again the 
Wilkes folks used plans any other 
Southern county can adopt. Says 
Supt. Wright: 

“The first step taken in this work 
was the adoption of a rule by the 
County Board requiring every teach- 
er to visit the district before the 
opening of school and to spend two 
days, if necessary, in visiting the 
families of those who, in previous 
years, had not attended school, or 
whose attendance had been very ir- 
regular. 

“The next step was in the nature 
of an appeal to the parents and guar- 
dians. Blanks were prepared and 
sent to all the teachers, with the re- 
quest that at the end of the first 
month the names together with the 


postoffice address of all families not 
sending to school as shown by the 
school census, the number of chil- 
dren in each, and the cause of non- 
attendance, if known, be forwarded 
to the office of the County Superin- 
tendent. Immediately upon receipt 
of these lists a letter was sent to 
each parent calling his attention to 
his duty in the education of his chil- 
dren, and to the importance of a reg- 
ular attendance, etc., ete. This plan 
was continued as long as was 
thought necessary, with the very 
gratifying result that last year while 
the school population had increased 
11 per cent, the average daily at- 
tendance had grown 110 per cent.” 


Ill.—-Rural Libraries Next. 


“Not long after the inauguration 
of the campaign for better attend- 
ance we began to try to interest the 
people in the establishment of rural 
libraries in the schools,” says Pro- 
fessor Wright. ‘‘At this time there 
was not a public school library in 
the county. At first it was a rather 
difficult matter, but by persistent ef- 
fort a beginning was at last made, 
and today Wilkes County has 153 


all of them did sign. 
pledge: 


this connection, Prof. Wright sent us 
a copy of the following pledge which 
he asked all his teachers to sign five 
years ago after they started their lo- 
eal taxation campaign—and nearly 
Here is the 





PLEDGE, 


Realizing the need for better schools, 
better buildings, better equipment, etc., I 
do hereby pledge myself to do all in my 
power to accomplish the following ob- 
jects during the coming school term: 

1. In case the school is not painted, to 
have this done before the end of the 
present scholastic year. , If it should not 
be worthy a coat of paint, then I shall 
endeavor to interest the patrons and 
friends of education in the district in 
erecting#a new building. 

2. If the school is not in @ local tax 
district I shall try to interest them in 
this matter. 

3. In case the school has no library I 
shall endeavor to put one in, If it al- 
ready has secured one I shall try to sup- 
plement it. 

4. If the school has not put in desks, 
I shall try to do this during the term. 

5. In case the building has no bell, I 
shall endeavor to have one purchased be- 
fore the close of the term. 

6. I do hereby pledge myself to make 
every effort possible to raise funds for 
the objects named above by holding en- 
tertainments, box-parties, by private 
subscriptions, and if necessary to devote 
at least one day of my monthly salary. 

Pee ee ee » Teacher: 

Wilkesboro, N. C., November, 1908. 

Teacher will please sign or state on 
the back of this pledge card the reason 
why. 











Today Wilkes raises more money 
for schools by local taxation than 
the entire county school fund 




















HOW WILKES COUNTY PROGRESSED IN TWELVE 
YEARS. 
1900 1912 1900 1912 
Rural libraries...............- 0 153 | Monthly salary white teachers $20 $35 
Supplementary libraries ---.-- 0 103 | Teachers with normal traini’g 7 77 
LOCal ix SCHON... 05526005 0 41 | Illiteracy, per cent------------ 13 2 
Value of school property----- $6,589 $68,512 | Enrollment --.------.--------- 6,233 8,355 
Frame schoolhouses --.---.... 64 pT oi: 2,312 4,870 
Log schoolhouses --..-.--.... 30 2: 1 SBROGl CORSUN: 2 inc ccneetnoe wen 10,054 11,218 
Districts with no house---.... 33 3 | Members Teachers Associat’n 30 180 
Painted schoolhouses --.--...- 1 45 | Members Teachers Reading ¢ = 
Houses with bells_-.-...--.--- 8 80 Circle -..--.--------------- 
Houses with desks_.....------ 14 133 | Members Boys Corn Club ...- 0 111 
Graduating class—county 
Teachers employed.--.------- 130 - pr ecee, ee ‘ec 0 124 
Schools nant... cer a as "7 on Raised by local taxation--.... 0 $8,096 
Schools with rain re per Pupils studying agriculture-_- 0 288 
Schools teaching high schoo Enrollment in daily attend- 
subjects ------------------- 4 25 ance, per cent.......--.... 87 58 
original libraries—-one in every amounted to in 1 $00, and it will be 


school, both white and colored. 

“Much the same tactics were pur- 
sued in securing these as had been 
followed in the campaigns preceding 
this. Articles appeared from time to 
time in the local papers stressing the 
mecessity for the establishment of 
these and emphasizing the import- 
auce of a well-selected library with- 
in the reach of the girls and boys in 
the schools. It has been truly won- 
derful to see the interest displayed 
in most of the schools by the chil- 
dren, one school reporting over 500 
volumes read in 12 months. 

After these had been placed for a 
period of two years we began the 
work of supplementing them, and to 
date 104 of these have been placed 
in the county. In the beginning of 
this work, the teachers were asked 
to donate one day of their salary 
during the term to be used for this 
purpose, and this was supplemented 
by private donations from the school 
committeemen, and the friends of 
education in the district. In this 
way and by means of box parties and 
entertainments together with help 
from the Lend-a-Hand Club, the li- 
braries have been supplemented.”’ 


IV.—Local Taxation the Keynote. 


It will be seen from the table that 
whereas Wilkes had not a single lo- 
cal tax district in 1900, last year it 
had 41, and we naturally wanted 
Brother Wright to tell us how this 
happened also. In reply he said that 
not only did the Superintendent and 
County Board and all the education- 
al authorities work in season and out 
of season—by means of newspaper 
articles, circular letters, personal in- 
terviews, and public adddresses from 
year’s end to year’s end—but the 
teachers were organized in an almost 
unprecedentedly successful way. In 





noted that there are 80 schools with 
bells as compared with eight in 1900, 
and 45 painted schoolhouses when 
there was only one 12 years ago. 


V.—Corn Clubs, Tomato Clubs, and 
the County Commencement. 


Superintendent Wright has also 
made his county the State leader in 
the Boys’ Corn Club and the Girl’s 
Tomato Club movements. 

“This work,” he says, “is largely 
carried on through the _ teachers. 
Blanks are sent:to them for the pur- 
pose of enrolling the names of all 
who wish to join the club, and these 
lists are sent in to the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools 
who files them and_ keeps’ in 
touch with each one during the 
season through means of the local 
press and the mails. Prizes have 
been offered for the past two years 
to the teachers who would send in 
the largest list of names. At the 
close of the season a round-up meet- 
ing of the boys is held at county seat 
and prizes are awarded to the win- 
ners. We have at each of these an- 
nual gatherings experts on scientific 
agriculture to taik to the boys. In 
the spring we hold seed-corn meet- 
ings where the boys are instructed in 
seed selection, preparation of the 
soil, planting, and harvesting the 
crop, etc., etc.” 

Brother Wright is an enthusiast 
about the Corn Club and thinks it 
perhaps the greatest movement ever 
launched by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment; and he is just as keen about 
the Girls’ Domestic Science Clubs, 
started last year with 41 members. 

Naturally the Wilkes Superintend- 
ent was too wide-awake to overlook 
the advantages of “‘the county com- 
mencement”—one of the _ greatest 
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factors in stimulating educational ia- 
terest, and he introduced this fea- 
ture two years ago. ‘The final ex- 
aminations for these are conducted 
by the teachers, the questions being 
prepared by the County Superin- 
tendent. The names of those pass- 
ing this examination successfully are 
certified to the office, and when the 
public schools have closed for the 
term these are notified, a program is 
arranged and the graduating exer- 
cises take place. These occasions 
have been gala days for the cause of 
education here, and a source of in- 
spiration to those who are interested 
in the betterment of existing condi- 
tions.” 


VI.—Some Plans of His Own but Not 
Copyrighted. 


Moreover, Superintendent Wright 
has not only worked all the fore- 
going plans, known to if not used by 
most progressive superintendents, 
but he has invented some plans of his 
own, which, however, he is perfectly 
willing for others to use. 

One plan which he has used to 
remarkable advantage, is that of 
publishing an ‘‘Annual Report” so 
that patrons of each school know ex- 
actly how it compares with every 
other district in enrollment, attend- 
ance, number of students in each 
grade or study, number in Boys’ 
Corn Club work, library facilities, 
etc. Says Professor Wright: “This 
report in which the people can see 
the status of their township as com- 
pared with the other townships 
around and about them has played no 
little part in the educational trans- 
formation which has taken place dur- 
ing the past decade. This report 
likewise has been an incentive to he 
teachers as they have known that 
their work would be inspected, not 
only by their fellow teachers, but by 
those who have in their power the 
employment of teachers—the school 
committeemen.”’ The advertisements 
taken largely or wholly defray the 
expenses of publication. 

Superintendent Wright also keeps 
a filing and indexing system so that 
he can tell almost at a moment’s*no- 
tice just what each teacher or school 
is doing; and at township teachers’ 
meetings charts are shown telling 
just how that township compares 
with others in general educational 
progress. He also keeps everlasting- 
ly after his teachers and committee- 
men—not in a troublesome way, but 
in an inspiring way, for they catch 
his enthusiasm and are glad to do 
their part in the great work. During 
the school term each year circular 
letters are sent to each school com- 
mitteeman emphasizing certain spe- 
cific work to be done, asking the 
committeeman’s influence and co-op- 
eration. Then at stated intervals 
letters are sent to the teachers: “The 
Library Supplement Letter,” “The 
Corn Club Letter,’’ ‘‘The Local Tax 
Letter,’’ ‘The County Commencement 
Letter,’ “The School Improvement 
Letter,” and ‘“‘The Reading Circle 
Letter,’ “The County Fair Letter,” 
each emphasizing some one line of 
progress, these being followed by a 
general letter again reminding the 
teachers of the necessity for going 
forward in each of these matters. 

Thorough organization of commit- 
teemen and teachers, Prof. Wright 
rightly believes, is necessary to get- 
ting results in any county. 

* * * 

And once again, and finally, kind 
reader, why can’t your county do 
what Wilkes is doing? First of all, 
ask your County Superintendent to 
prepare ai similar ‘‘comparative 
statement” so you can see just how 
far behind you are and at what rate 
you are moving. Then you will prob- 
ably see the need of getting busy. 





A teacher once wrote us: ‘One 
dear old lady came only yesterday 
and borrowed ‘‘Mother Goose” from 
our school library. She wanted to 
live over again the days of her child- 
hood with this nursery favorite.” 
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What Our Readers Say About Their Schools. | 





HOW ONE TEACHER TAUGHT 
AGRICULTURE. 


First Prize Letter. 





FEW. weeks ago I was asked to 

stop in at a rural schoolhouse in 
Halifax County and talk to some 
farmers and the children about the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration 
Work. On entering the school-room 
I was introduced to the teacher, a 
bright young lady who presided over 
this little school of a dozen girls and 
a few small boys—all the larger boys 
having stopped to go work on the 
farm. I explained our work and the 
principles we are trying to teach, and 
also talked some upon the import- 
ance of adapting our teaching to the 
life of the community. When I had 
finished the teacher took advantage 
of the presence of several patrons to 
explain her position with reference 
to the teaching of agriculture in the 
school. 

Altho claiming but a limited 
knowledge of the subject, having 
learned what she knew entirely from 
study, she determined to teach those 
children the fundamental principles 
of good farming. She took the cor- 
rect position that whatever vocation 
the child might follow, he could not 
possess the breadth of vision, due 
him without some knowledge of plant 
and animal life. 

The little book by Stevens, Burkett 
and Hill was used as a basis of in- 
struction, and for 15 minutes each 
day the entire school listened to a 
lecture on agriculture, only the chil- 
dren of the higher grades being re- 
quired to stand an examination. 

With quiet persistence and dogged 
determination this young lady was 
doing what 95 per cent of the rural 
school teachers say “can’t be done.’ 
She was teaching real practical agri- 
culture in a public school, even in 
the face of criticism and positive op- 
position on the part of some. 

Those school children, for the most 
part girls, had taken up the stumps 
and bushes on a part of the school 
grounds—doing most of the work at 
recess and before school. A neighbor- 
ing farmer had done the plowing, 
had carried leaf mold from the woods 
to furnish the humus, and had pre- 
pared a very creditable school gar- 
den. One of the little boys suggest- 
ed that they sow the garden in clover 
this spring because he was tired car- 
rying humus. What a lesson for our 
farmers! 

Seedsmen and our State Experi- 
ment Station furnished them the 
seed, two fence companies the wire 
for the enclosure, and some mer- 
chant the fertilizer. 

The little garden was laid off in 
beds of convenient size and planted 
to various garden crops, using some 
for experiment. The girls of the 
school were divided into teams with 
a captain for each and those girls 
were working these plots, each try- 
ing to beat the other. 

No more inspiring experience has 
ever come into my life than this. To 
have this little woman, with the true 
teacher’s spirit and the real vision, 
relate, with sparkling eyes, her ex- 
perience in overcoming the many ob- 
stacles, and to observe the eagerness 
of those girls to get all the informa- 
tion possible that would help them 
with their plots. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this 
section was in the throes of one of 
the most severe drouths in the his- 
tory of the country, so persistently 
had these children followed the prin- 
ciples of conserving moisture by fre- 
quent stirring of the surface that 
their plots were moist and the seed 
germinating nicely They could ex- 
plain the reasons for their treatment 
with more intelligence than a ma- 
jority of the farmers of the county. 

Should every child in the school 
be called to some other field of ser- 
vice than that of a farmer, do you 





mot think that their lives will be the 
richer, their characters more beauti- 
ful,, and their viewpoint in life 
more comprehensive for having been 
taught the principles of agriculture 
by this teacher, and had them dem- 
onstrated in that little school gar- 
den? T. E. BROWNE. 
Ahoskie, N. C. 


SIX YEARS OF PROGRESS. 


Second Prize Letter. 


N 1907 this school district possess- 
ed a two-room house, poorly light- 
ed, with practically no ventilation 
and inadequate heating arrangement. 
Two teachers were employed for a 
period of three and one-half months. 








Last year the old building was re- 
placed by a new and modern build- 
ing with six well-lighted, well-venti- 
lated, well desked and furnace-heat- 
ed class-room and a snug little li- 
brary. 

Negotiations are about complete 
wherein we add this fall the farm 
life course. Our faculty will then 
consist of seven or eight teachers 
and we will be in a position to turn 
out each year a class of young men 
and women fairly well equipped for 
citizenship and housewifery. The 
patrons now (praise be), are all 
working in complete harmony. There 
is no telling just what a weak little 
country school can do when the par- 
ents, the children, the teachers, the 
County Superintendent and Board of 
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PLAY IS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF EDUCATION. 





May Day Festival at County Commencement, at Jacksonville, Alabama. 





The principal’s salary was $35, the 
assistant’s $20. The district was 
full of indifference and factions. 

In the fall of 1907 the school prop- 
erty was exchanged for a two-story 
structure with three class-rooms. 
The people were beginning to work 
together and a special school tax 
was voted which lengthened the term 
to eight months. To this school 
building was built by public sub- 
scription an addition, 66x40, which 
the people are proud to call an au- 
ditorium. It is used for chapel and 
for entertainments. 

But the factions still existed and 
what one side would build up the 
other would tear down. However, 
the patrons began to take more in- 
terest and the school continued to 
grow. In 1911 an application was 
made for the second grade State high 
school. Since then we have used 
four good teachers. This year we 
had the pleasure of seeing a class of 
13 complete what we call the high 
ninth, but which is in reality the 
tenth grade. In order to keep this 
bunch of youngsters yet another 
year we have petitioned the State to 
make ours a first grade State high 
school. We will be compelled to 
raise some money from _ outside 
sources to supply the amount neces- 
sary, but will do it. 

Aside from the taxes paid for the 
maintenance of the school, the pat- 
Tons contribute in labor, in cash, and 
in various other ways around $100 
per year to meet running expenses. 
We have found the children can 
creditably make a grade in eight 
months but they can’t do it in less 
than eight months. Our money is 
barely sufficient to pay the teachers’ 
salaries and we have to provide all 
accessories from whatever source we 
can. This necessity has made us 
rather resourceful. Some times the 
literary societies give entertainments 
to which a small admittance fee is 
charged. They always have packed 
houses. Some times the girls serve 
cream and cake to the public and ob- 
tain quite a nice little bunch of funds 
in that way. The milk, ice, sugar 
and cakes are contributed by them 
and they willingly give their services, 
bless them. 


Education all line up in concerted 
action. 

W. D. TROUTMAN. 
Troutman, N. C. 





PROGRESS MADE AND THINGS 
YET TO BE DONE. 


Third Prize Letter. 


HE continual changing of teach- 

ers has been one of the draw- 
backs to the improvement of our ru- 
ral schools. The teacher has no 
abiding interest in the school and 
tke patrons take but little interest in 
the teacher’s plans, for they expect 
soon to employ another whose plans 
will be different. However, some im- 
provement has been made along this 
line. Formerly teachers were em- 
ployed for the summer and winter 
terms separately. Now the teacher 
who teaches the summer term is re- 
quired to teach the winter term also, 
the board withholding two weeks of 
his salary until he has begun the win- 
ter term. 

Ancther progressive step has been 
made in adding agriculture to our 
curriculum. 

Three years ago the writer planted 
out the first school garden in the 
county. When his purpose was made 
known the patrons petitioned the 
board for his dismissal, but the board 
refused to honor the petition. Now 
there is scarcely a primary school in 
the county that does not afford some 
kind of instruction in agriculture, 
and domestic science will soon be in- 
troduced. 

Another pressing need is more 
money to construct better buildings. 
Our schools are gradually being con- 
solidated, thus affording better clas- 
sification of the children, but single- 
room houses with temporary parti- 
tions are used for these schools, 
which makes the work very disagree- 
able and unsatisfactory. Last year I 
had more than a hundred students in 
a building 24x46 feet with only one- 
half inch partition between the two 
departments. The noise was, at 
times very painful. 

I favor Dr. Claxton’s plan of pur- 
chasing a small farm in connection 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


with the school and locating the 
teacher and his family on this farm. 
On this farm the boys could be given 
practical lessons in agriculture and in 
the home the girls could be given 
lessons in domestic science. It would 
also make it easy to provide stalls 
for the horses of those who find it 
necessary to provide conveyance. In 
many cases the assistant teachers 
could reside with the principal thus 
making his supervision more effec- 
tive. Again we would have practi- 
cally a twelve months school in the 
year without any increase in the 
teacher’s salary. 
W. N. ABERNATHY. 

Westport, Tenn. 





Telling us of a consolidated school 
in Panola County, Prof. M. E. More- 
head, of Courtland, Miss., writes us 
as follows: ‘‘The school was formed 
by the union of three or four ordin- 
ary, inefficient one-teacher schoois. 
A site was selected, a commodious 
building erected, modern desks and 
all necessary equipment installed. 
and three good teachers, including a 
$100 man as principal, were elected. 
Transportation wagons carry those 
who are too far to walk. More than 
100 pupils have been in attendance 
for the past two sessions and the 
school has done efficient work. It 
has demonstrated the fact to our peo- 
ple that good schools may be had in 
the country. The cost of the im- 
proved school is very little more 
than that of the weak schools before 
consolidation. Without considering 
the cultural value to -the people, and 
the influence of the school in all the 
affairs of their community life, one 
illustration will show the material 
benefit that the people have derived. 
A gentleman wished to sell his farm 
and go to town for school advantages 
before the new school was organized 
but was unable to get his price and 
was forced to remain. Since the 
school has started, he has refused 
double the amount originally asked 
and does not wish to sell.” 





Three vears ago there were three 
One-horse schoolhouses within two 
and one-half miles of each other 
here. Each was taught by a “one- 
horse”’ teacher, because we could af- 
ford no other kind. The seventh 
grade was as high as a pupil could 
go, after that if he wanted to go any 
higher he went to high school in Van 
Buren seven miles from here. We all 
went together and made one district 
out of the three. We used what 
lumber that was good in the three 
schoolhouses and bought $50 worth 
and $12.50 worth of paint and made 
a good two-story schoolhouse. The 
men of the three districts built it in 
the fall when there wasn’t much else 
to do. It took us three weeks. The 
consolidation plan has proved an 
entire success. The pupils can go 
as high in their studies as they could 
in Van Buren. During bad weather 
the large boys take it time about 
hauling the pupils that live over one 
mile away to school.—R. B. Alvy, 
Van Buren, Ark. 





The teachers of the rural South 
are studying their profession as 
never before. I believe that no class 
is struggling harder for improvement 
and advancement. Certainly none is 
working under greater difficulties, 
and they need and deserve the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the home, 
without which the efficiency of the 
best teacher is crippled.—Leonie H. 
Elliott. 





When your son shows to you that 
he is eager to go to college and get a 
better training in agriculture, don’t 
turn him down and say. ‘No, I never 
went to college and I am a good 
farmer.’’ Experience is the best 


teacher, but the professor of agricul- 
ture at a good college can teach your 
son in four years as much and more 
than Professor Experience has taught 
you in forty.—D. M. Clements, Lynn- 
ville, Texas. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








WHY TOM AND NELL ARE SO 
WELL LIKED. 


One Great Reason is to be Found in 
Their Good Manners and Thought- 
fulness for Others. 


KNOW a brother and sister, Tom 
I and Nelly. Tom is studying art 
in a city while Nell is still in high 
school at home, but during their va- 
eations they are inseparable. Both 
of them are general favorites among 
their associates. And do you know 
why? I think it is in a large meas- 
ure because they have good manners. 
Someone has said that good man- 
ners are to society what oil is to ma- 
echinery, the thing that makes the 
wheels of social intercourse run 
smoothly and with no friction. 

Nell and Tom are polite to elderly 
people as well as to their younger 
companions. Where an older person 


A Good School and How It Was 
Made Good. 
AM a little girl 12 years old and I | 


am going to try to tell you about | N 
our special school tax that was voted | 


in our district seven years ago, and | 
we now have a two-story building 
with auditorium and two class-rooms | 
furnished with all the necessary | 
equipment, such as globes, library, | 
pictures for the walls, pianos, teach- 
ers’ desks, maps, blackboards and 
patent desks. Most of the furnishings 
for the class-rooms were purchased 
during the past year. 

We have had only two teachers, 
but we expect to increase our num- 
ber to three next fall, and we hope 
soon to have a bigger school room, 
as we can meet the requirements and 
we are making a desperate effort to 
do this within a yéar. 

Our grounds have been improved 








HAVING A ROMP TOGETER. ) 
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enters the room they rise and do not 
again take their seats until the older 
person is seated. It is needless to 
say they first find a chair for grand- 
mother and grandfather. On the 
street Tom always remembers to lift 
his hat to both men and ladies, and 
if one of his boy friends is with a 
girl friend he naturally gives the 
same kind of greeting. 

At meals in their own home they 
join in the conversation and usually 
have some bright interesting joke to 
tell, but they first help pass the plates 
and see that everyone is served. 

I’m sure I do not need to tell you 
that in the little things they were 
taught as small children, such as 
placing their kriives and forks side 
by side, not crossed, across their 
plates, leaving their spoons in their 
saucers, and folding their napkins, 
they are always careful. 

And there is one thing I have no- 
ticed their aunt who has trained 
them is most particular about—that 
they must not interrupt other people 
while they are speaking. Without 
any intention whatever, of being 
Trude, so many people do this, that it 
is truly a delight to find either young 
or older people who listen to the per- 
son speaking with interest and atten- 
tion. 

Frequently the neighborhood gath- 
ers at their house, and such fun as 
we all have! Tom and Nell make 
the music, someone recites, we play 
all kinds of games, and if it is a 
moonlight night in summer, we play 
games in the yard. 

Here’s an old saw you might well 
remember. “A man should be well 
fed, well read, well bred.’ The first 
is needed for our physical welfare, 
the second is a matter of the intel- 
lect and I think the third is of the 
spirit. We want to approach the 
ideal in ail three directions. 

L. M. C. 


wonderfully. We began cleaning 
them in the woods and have now a 
nice smooth yard of almost an acre 
and a beautiful oak grove around 
the school building. 

Next year we are going to have do- 
mestic science in our school. We 
will, meet once a week at different 
girls’ kitchens to experiment until 
we can provide a place for this. 

LOIS THOMPSON. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 





The Editor’s Comments. 


I AM giving first place on our page 

this week to Miss L. M. C.’s inter- 

esting account of Tom and Nelly. The 

lesson of this story is so good that no 

one of you should fail to read it. 
** *& 

Don’t fail, any of you girls, to read 
the letter in the Home Circle about 
the girls who went to college and the 
one who stayed at home. I wish 
every one of you had the desire and 
the chance to go to college; and 
many of you could do it if you would 
only try. Still it is not necessary to 
go to college to be a well-educated 
person. 

* * &* 

The dollar this week goes to Lois 
Thompson, whose letter is brief, in- 
teresting and very well written. It 
will be a good idea if all of you can 
keep copies of the letters you write 
and compare them with the letters 
as printed. You can make every let- 
ter you write a positive benefit to 
yourself, if you will only try to do so. 


* * * 

Don’t you like our picture this 
week? Mr. B. M. Caldwell, of Ox- 
ford, N. C., sent it to The Progressive 
Farmer. I am sure you have all en- 


joyed watching the old farm dog play 
with the colts or calves. I have seen 
& dog and a colt chase each other up 
and down and around until both 
were tired out. Aa B. € 
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Coral Builders and the Bell System 


In the depths of tropical 
seas the coral polyps are at 
work. They are nourished 
by the ocean, and they grow 
and multiply because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island 
emerges from the ocean. It 
collects sand and seeds, until 
it becomes a fit home for 
birds, beasts and men. 


In the same way the tele- 
phone system has grown, 
gradually at first, but steadily 
and irresistibly. It could not 
stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 


The Bell System, starting 
with a few scattered ex- 


changes, was carried forward 
by an increasing public 
demand. 


Each new connection dis- 
closed a need for other new 
connections, and millions of 
dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide 
the 7,500,000 telephones now 
connected. 


And the end is not yet, for 
the growth of the Bell System 
is still irresistible, because 
the needs of the people will 
not be satisfied except by 
universal communication. 
The system is large because 
the country is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


- One System 


Universal Service 
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Kodak Record. 


Preserve for future reference an indisputable record 
of your crops, your growing stock, the condition of 
buildings and fences and roads—by means of photo- 


Make sales of your stock by means of photographs; 
bring home ideas from other people’s farms by means 


You can make good pictures by the Kodak system. 
It’s all very simple—and less expensive than you think. 


Catalog free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


435 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











INSTRUMENT 


og contains 282 pages, 788 illus- 


trations, 67 color-plates. 2661 articles de- g 


scribed—all musical instruments and sup- } ey 


plies, ae 4 quality and lowest di 
ices, free trial and easy payments. 
e supply the United States Government, 

Mention what instrument you 

most interestedin 


are 
Write for the big REE CATALOG 


8952 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 
SHE RUDOLPH WURLITZER co., : 
115 E, 4th St. Cincinnati 303 S. Wabash Av. Chicago 











FRAZIER” CARTS 


fre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build * 
carts for 
general use, A 








and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. S. Address. Pi 
8. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL. 
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ECONOMY 





ON THE FARM 





Southern Farmers have made 
wonderful progress in the past 
few years. Advanced methods, im- 
proved machinery, better labor, 
have dightened his burdens. But 
the greatest lesson the smartest 
Southern Farmers have taken to 
heart is Economy. They are sav- 
ing sgme of nature’s bounty, and 
they are demanding better goods 
and more service for their money. 

That’s why Shield Brand Shoe 
sales are increasing. Shield Brand 
Shoes offer the farmers the best 
shoe—the longest wear—style— 
snap—comfort—at the lowest cost 
he has yet had to pay for first- 
class foot wear. 


SHIELD 








Shield Brand Shoes are proving 
their merits to thousands and 
thousands of the South’s most in- 
telligent and practical farmers, 
and therefore they are being worn 
and enjoyed by thousands of farm- 
ers’ wives, and children and la- 
borers. 


Shield Brand Shoes are econom- 
ical, because they have proven 
their trade mark—“Fit Best— 
Wear Longest.” 


Ask your shoe merchant for 
Shield Brand Shoes. Do not ac- 
cept the kind that are “just as 
good.” Make him get for your 
sake, and for economy’s sake, 


BRAND 












/ MCKISERO 






SHOES 


M. C. KISER CO. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
Atlanta, Georgia 
























For 
That Picnic 
—to ensure complete success 
take along a case of 


The satisfying beverage—in field or forest; 
at home or in town. 
some as it is temptingly good. 


Delicious— Refreshing 






ws, 






As pure and whole- 


: ° At 

— Thirst-Quenching Soda 
for Free Demand the Genuine— Fountains 
Refuse Substitutes. or Carbon- 






Bookiect. 


61-A ated in bottles. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga, 





THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 





NEW HOME 





NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


The “NEW HOME?” sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 


lifelong service. 
a life asset at the price you_pay. 
longer than any other. 


expires. 


The ‘NEW HOME?” is the only sewing machine which is 
It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
If you get the ‘NEW HOME’ you will not have an 
endless chain of repairs. All parts are interchangeable. 


Our guarantee never 


This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 
You want the best value for your money in everything. 


If you ae thinking of 


purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 














Here is a Splendid Range 


That is Guaranteed to Please You. 


Our ‘Merit’? range shown in the illustration is a 

prime favorite with Southern housewives. Only the very best 

quality of cast iron is used in its construction—no 

scrap” iron or other cheap material is employed. For 

this reason the tops will not crack or warp nor will the 
walls warp or buckle. 


RICHMOND “MERIT” RANGES 


Burn either Hard or Soft Coal or Wood. The fire boxes 
are large and are built so ashes cannotaccumulate. This 
insures durability and maximum heat from fuel. 


A live dealer near you can show you this range. 


Write 


us for his name and for our free stove book. It contains 
valuable information for you. 


RICHMOND STOVE Co., 
RICHMOND, VA. 











The Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be reliable. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 








HIGH TIDE AT GETTYSBURG. 





lowing verses are taken.] 

AR heard above the Angry guns 

F A cry across the tutmult runs,— 
The voice that rang through 
Shiloh’s woods 

And Chickamauga’s solitudes, 

The fierce South cheering on her 

sons! 


Ah, how the withering tempest blew 

Against the front of Pettigrew! 

A. khamsin wind that scorched and 
singed 

Like that infernal flame that fringed 

The British squares at Waterloo! 


A thousand fell where Kemper led; 
A thousand died where Garnett bled: 
In blinding flame and strangling 


smoke 

The remnant through the batteries 
broke 

And crossed the works with Armis- 
tead. 

* * *& 

But who shall break the guards that 

wait 


Before the awful face of Fate? 

The tattered standards of the South 

Were shriveled at the cannon’s 
mouth, 

And all her hopes were desolate. 


{The fateful battle of Gettysburg, whose memory will endure as long as human his- 
tory, was fought just fifty years ago this Wweek—July 1-3, 1863. 
Georgia Confederate soldier, was the author of the spirited poem from which the foi. 


Will H. Thompson, a 


* * &€ 
Above the bayonets, 
crossed, . 
Men saw a gray, gigantic ghost 
Receding through the battle-cloud, 
And heard across the tempest loud 
The death-cry of a nation lost! 


mixed and 


The brave went down! 
grace 

They leaped to Ruin’s red embrace. 

They only heard fame’s thunders 
wake, 

And saw the dazzling sunburst break 

In smiles on Glory’s bloody face! 

* * & 

God lives! He forged the iron will 

That clutched and held that trem- 
bling hill. 

God lives and reigns! 
lent 

The heights for Freedom’s battlement 

Where floats her flag in triumph still! 


Without dis- 


He built and 
é 


Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 

Love rules. Her gentler purpose 
runs. 

A mighty mother turns in tears 

The pages of her battle years, 

Lamenting all her fallen sons! 





WONDER how many mothers and 
I fathers there are who realize how 

‘great is the influence of the 
school upon the future life of the 
child? I do not mean by the actual 
book knowledge obtained but through 
these things which are of the school. 

The school teacher is the great 
conscious factor in school life. She 
has been called ‘‘the second mother,” 
and aptly so because she wields an 
influence rivaled, as a rule, only by 
that of the mother. In fact, given a 
tired, worried little mother and a 
bright, strong, capable teacher, it 
would not be hard to guess who made 
the deepest impression on the plastic 
mind of the child. 

The influence of the teacher should 
be strengthened in every way possi- 
ble by the parents because her teach- 
ings revert in added appreciation of 
the home. As a rule I think we do 
like the teachers. It is very seldom 
that I hear a tale of woe about John- 
ny or Mary’s teacher. I think, how- 
ever, the little ‘‘school marms” would 
appreciate the more active co-opera- 
tion of the neighborhood. It is just- 
ice to neither.the child nor the 
teacher that, you like her placidly 
and that you come to the entertain- 
ments she and the children provide. 


The Influence on Health. 


. Among the things you might keep 
your eyes open to see are the height 
of your child’s seat and desk. Are 
his poor little legs swinging hour af- 
ter hour until the nerves under the 
knee are numbed? Is it necessary 
for him to hunch his shoulder into 
an unnatural position or is his spine 
curved by desk too high or too low? 
Poor little boys and girls! Their 
bodies will have enough to endure 
later in life; save them that and give 
only those hardships which will de- 
velop character. Are the windows 
in front of the eyes and the black- 
board faded or shining, thus strain- 
ing the eyes, the windows of the 
soul? 

The program at the next meeting 
of the United Farm Women is 
“Schools.” Invite your doctor to give 
you a talk on the influence of the 
school on the health of the child. He 





WHAT IS THE SCHOOL DOING FOR YOUR CHILDREN? 


You Should be Interested Not Only in What the Boys and Girls 
are Learning From Their Books, But Also in the Health Come 
ditions and the Mental and Moral Atmosphere of the School. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


will make you realize as never before 
how the construction of buildings and 
furniture may do much to make or 
mar the health of the child’s body. 


The Mental Effect of the Schooi- 
house. 


I have in mind two schools within 
a few miles of each other. They are 
one-room school houses. One had 
white, glary, soiled walls, windows 
that by their lack of shades gave the 
impression of eyes without eye-lids, 
and desks meant for children of ten, 
whereas, the children were all sizes 
and the majority of them long, slim, 
mountain youths of 14 or 15. The 
other schoolhouse gave the pleasing 
impression that one receives upon 
entering a comfortable room lighted 
by a shaded light. It had green 
walls, a dado of autumn leaves and 
Dutch children made by the pupils 
themselves, windows with green 
shades and dainty curtains, flowers 
in windows, and seats that, tho evi- 
dently made by the local carpenter, 
aoe of varying sizes and comforta- 

e. 

Can the influence of such environ- 
ments be estimated on the growing 
boy and girl and will it bear fruit in 
homes they soon will make? 


The School Garden. 


I was entertained over night at a 
home far from markets and was sur- 
prised to have served delicious cauli- 
flower and celery. 

I could not refrain from men- 
tioning it and the hostess said, “Yes, 
every one speaks of it. The teacher 
who used to be here had all kinds of 
things in a school garden and I 
learned to like them all. I think,” 
she added wisely, ‘they are good for 
the children.”” Aside from the value 
of the vegetables as a food, the chil- 
dren get a knowledge of botany, and 
where flowers are added, an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. Of course, it 
is a little hard to grow a garden in 
many places because the school is 
closed during the best growing 
months. However, if each year only 
one permanent vine or bush were 
planted, the house and yard would in 
a few years be attractive. Many 
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Mrs. Countrywoman — “Well, 
people talk about the beauties 
of farm-life, but I can’t see 
’em. It’s work all the time 
and no rest! I hate the coun: 
try!” 

Anty Drudge—‘No rest indeed! 
Just let me show you how 
to do your work with 
Fels-Naptha Soap and you'll | 




















eat 


sing a different tune.” 


Fels-Naptha 
helps every wom- 
an to do her work 
quickly, easily 
and better than 
it was ever done 
before. 

Fels- Naptha 
Soap dissolves 
grease. Makes 
dirt disappear in 
cool or lukewarm 
water. 

If you don’t use a 
washing machine you 
know how hard it is 
to rub, rub, rub your 
clothes up and down 
on the washboard! 
With Fels-Naptha you 
just use your hands to 
give the clothes an 

easy rub or two. Don’t 
boil! They’re ready 





for the line in a jiffy. 


Easy directions are on the Red 
and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & ~~ ince 
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DAISY FLY KILLER sees azrpere- 4 
tracts and kill. all 
- . fli eat, ch. 't 
- namental, conv 
cheap. Las t. 

f# season. Mad 
metal, can'tspillor 
over; will not soil o 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 

by dealers, or 

6 sent by express pre 
4 paid for $1. 

HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 














If you do not file your papers, give this 
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flowers and vegetables such as petun- 
ias, corn flowers, sweet peas, the 
bulbous plants, beets, onions, spin- 
ach, and cabbage can be planted in 
the fall and harvested in early sum- 
mer. 


Make the School Your Solicitude. 


You can have an attractive school 
and you can have one that is a bene- 
diction to the whole neighborhood. 
I said to a man one day as we sat 
waiting for the audience to arrive, 
“What do you think of this for a new 
schoolhouse?” He looked here and 
there and drawled, ‘‘Fine, fine. I 
never saw so excellent an example of 
the maximum of errors in the min- 
imum of space.’’ The women of the 
neighborhood had not interested 
themselves. It was a carpenter’s 
schoolhouse. The comforts cost lit- 
tle; a good cloak room, a closet for 
lunch baskets, smooth floors, easily 
raised windows; and such things 
mean much to the children. 


Education of the Grown Folks. 


If you have started in early with 
your little one and studied her les- 
sons with her, I am sure you have 
not only helped her but have learned 
much and been kept from forgetting 
more. The books are so much more 
interesting than when you and I 
went to school; they deal more with 
things of the home and field than 
with the wars and the ancients. 

If you have not read “The Hoosier 
Schocimaster,’ get it the next time 
you go to town and read it aloud. A 
chapter each night will send every 
one to bed with a happy mind. 

In your program for your discus- 
sion of ‘“‘schools” I suggest: 

1. The talk by the doctor or some 
other competent person. 

2. A talk on children’s teeth by 
the nearest dentist. The dentist is 
nearly always glad to do this or any 
similar service for nothing. 

3. Have an examination of the 
children of school age of the neigh- 
borhood for defects by both the doc- 
tor and dentist. Of gourse they 
could not be expected to prescribe 
but they can explain the defect. For 
instance, suppose ‘Bessie has ade- 
moids. He would tell you so, describe 
them, and let you understand them 
for yourself, and the cure. 

4. The secretary or president of 
your club might write to the State 
Board of Health at the capital city of 
your State and tell them about the 
; meeting and how many are expected 
| 1a ask for that many copies of all 
‘'p. letins they have relating to chil- 
dren. The State Department of Edu- 
cation also has material it can send 
you free. These can be distributed 
and if by any chance the physician 





copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 


and dentist cannot be obtained, plen- 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THREE- 
ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE. 


This house faces south. Two 
§ of the rooms have south and 
one east exposure. All are 
protected from northern 
winds and western sunshine. 










served for tables, 


ty of good material can be found in 
them to read. 

5. Be sure to have a paper or dis- 
cussion dealing with children’s school 
lunches. 





Five Girls Who Went to College, 





and One Who Stayed at Home. 


N ONE community five girls were 

ready and eager for college, but 
the parents were not able to send 
them. However, the following Sep- 
tember these same five girls entered 
the college of their choice because 
their parents were not the kind who 
say ‘I can’t,” but kept thinking and 
planning until they found a way. A 
cottage, convenient to the college was 
rented and with a maiden aunt of 
one of the girls they were all install- 
ed init. Furnishing this cottage was 
a small item, as the bedding was 
taken from home, and various-sized 
goods-boxes, with oil-cloth covers, 
shelves and cup- 
boards in the kitchen and with mus- 
lin or cretonne curtains they served 
as dressers, wardrobes, etc., in the 
other rooms. Boxes of meal, meat, 
potatoes, butter, canned and preserv- 
ed fruits and vegetables from home 
solved the grocery question. These 
girls are filling wider spheres of use- 
fulness today than would have been 
possible without their college train- 
ing. 

A girl whose plans for working her 
way through the world were set at 
nought by the care of an invalid 
mother, resolved to purchase two 
books each year and spend her spare 
time reading and studying. After 
conversing with her an hour or so a 
few years later, an eminent educator 
pronounced her one of the best edu- 
cated ladies he had ever met. 

MISS MAGGIE C. HARRIS. 

Blackstock, S. C. 





Teach the Girls Home-Making. 


GIRL who cannot cook the food 
she eats, who cannot make even 
her simplest garments, who cannot 
wash and iron them, and who does 
not Know anything about what to do 
in a sick room, should not consider 
herself a candidate for matrimony. 
She is cheating the man she marries 
and laying up heartaches for herself. 
Ged intended women to be home- 
makers and we are robbing the girls 
when we do not provide suitable 
training for their life work. 

Give the girl a literary education, 
and add accomplishments if you like, 
but should these be allowed to crowd 
out the really necessary training for 
her life work? 

Domestic science can be made as 
interesting and attractive to giris as 
the practical studies and shop work 
are to boys, in their schools. Why 
is not the science of bread-making as 
interesting to a girl as memorizing 
the distance of the heavenly bodies 
from the sun? Would not the mem- 
bers of her family enjoy eating one 
of her fragrant loaves quite as much 
as they would seeing her ‘‘do a sum” 
in algebra? Would she be any less 
a “lady” because she knew how to 
take a sick child’s temperature? 

MRS. JAMES H. HENLEY. 
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My Free 30 Day Trial, No Money Dews Offer 
Breaking all Records— Compe phe pos Banished 
originated the w lan of a 
: eegane wee KK SY Adier’'a household w 
more than 85,000 of these famous organs are now in 
the homes of the people. The time has arrived—this 
very day—for youto cond for my wonderful Free 
Catalog. Learn how you can have the World’s 
Organ—winner of highest prize at St. Louis big my: 
Fair—sent to yeur home without paying a cent, for 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 
u like best. I will ship it atonce. Have it amonth 
ee. Send no money until you decide to buy. Then, 
you decide to ales o it, after a examination, 

pay me at your 


2 to 3 Years Time To Pay 
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Get Latest Factory Prices On 
FOWARDS STEEL SHINGLES 


Cheaper than wood, f 
®nuch easier to put on, 
4 times as serviceable 
—can’t rust, rot, leak «: 
nor burn — $10,000 In- * 
demnity Bond against ‘ 
lightning loss— come 
in sheets of 100 shin- 
gles or more. “‘Dead Taras z 
easy” to put on—just nail them o 1d Too 
sheathing. We use the famous Tightcote 
Process and patent Interlocking Device. Made 
by biggest sheet metal makers in the world, 
Sold direct from factory, freight prepaid. 
postal for — 774 and get our cuxpreainat y low 
price, by return mail. Give size of roof if possible. 
The Edwards Mfg. Co., 724-774 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0, 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the basen. 


‘ WE SHIP-=APPROVAL 


hout @ cent tees prepay th 
bs allow 10 DA’ 











unheard of prices and marvelous prem ¥ 
on highest grade 1913 model bicycles 


FACTORY PRICES fect 


apalr of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art C 








STAHL CANNE 
Stops surplus fruits and vege~ 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required —big 
profits—a wonder money 
Sta on the farm. 


Big Erolits im Home Cannin 
{ 


Is 
a TY bi overt. peg Feces 
up. ‘or rai catalog ay—Now, 
¥. 8S. Stahi, Box511 Quincy, Ill. 














LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN IRISH POTATOES /}) 


Strictly fall crop. 
Sure stand. Sure maker. 


For seed or particulars, address, 
J.O0. TAYLOR, Gallion, La. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, Then your neighbors will be ready 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements, 







































































“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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E SURE to see that your teacher and county 

superintendent reads this educational edition 
of The Progressive Farmer. Ask them especially to 
study the story of how Prof. Wright revolutionized 
Wilkes County educationally and see if you can’t 
start a similar campaign in your county. 





HEN selecting a school for your son, look well 

into the moral standard of the community 

and of the teachers. What shall it profit a boy to 

gain all the knowledge of the world if he lose his 

character while gaining it? What a wise man said 

centuries ago about the ‘“‘beginning of wisdom”’ is 
as true now as then. 





ROF. N. R. Baker, the State Supervisor of Rural 

Schools of Alabama, has worked out a score- 
card for schools. This score-card permits schools 
to make a total of 100 points, divided as follows: 
Buildings and grounds, 20 points; material equip- 
ment, 24 points; vitalizing agencies, 26 points; 
administration, 30 points. This 100 score, out of 
a possible 125, entitles the school to receive a 
diploma as a “Standard School.’’ Professor Baker 
expects this score-card to do much for the rural 
schools of his State, and it is.certainly a splendid 
test of community progress. Any reader can prob- 
ably get a copy of the scoring guide by writing 
Professor Baker, at Montgomery, Ala. 





OMMENTING on our recent articles, “You Pay 
Too Much for Phosphoric Acid,” which it calls 
a “refreshing statement,’’ Hoard’s Dairyman says: 


“The progressive Southern farmer led by 
his ‘‘progressive’’ paper is destined to get out 
of the woods sooner or later. The growing of 
legumes, the introduction of livestock and the 
building up of his soil, through natural meth- 
ods rather than through artiflcial, will eman- 
cipate the cotion growers of the South just as 
it did the wheat growers of Wisconsin. 


Once again we repeat it: The only way perma- 
nently to build up the soils of the South is by ‘‘the 
growing of legumes and the introduction of live- 
stock’’—and the legumes must come first. 





HE Progressive Farmer is not to be under- 

stood, of course, as giving its endorsement to 
all the ideas and plans regarding the country 
church problem presented through our paper by 
correspondents. In fact, it may be well again to 
remind readers that ‘‘the Editors are not responsi- 
ble for the views of correspondents” in any discus- 
sion. In the country church matter, church mem- 
bers in each community should decide upon what- 
ever plan will best advance the cause of religion 
in that community, and our purpose is to present 
varying views and experiences for study and com- 
parison. Many readers will find objections to the 
Collegeport plan mentioned last week; while to 
others it will seem more practicable than the Svea 
plan where farmers united in support of their 
strongest denominational church. 











HE President of a State university said to the 
writer not long since than it was useless to 
expect to educate children with a four-months or 
six-months school term, as the children would for- 
get while out of school all that they had learned 
while in it. There is much of truth in this, too; 
in many cases it is almost literally true. Yet, while 
fully agreeing that longer school terms are neces- 
sary, we could not help wondering why the pri- 
mary schools should teach children things that 
would not be thought of outside of school. Isn't 
it quite possible, and wouldn’t it be eminently sen- 
sible, so to recast the course of study and the text- 
books that the child’s lessons in school would fit 
in naturally with his work and play at home? 
And if this were done, wouldn’t he be less likely 
to forget his school lessons between terms? 
VIRGINIA college woman thinks our recent 
; article, decrying the failure of our colleges to 
give practical instruction about woman’s work 
may be misinterpreted by some. We have no 


doubt that the average college woman, by reason 
of a better trained mind and because of the sci- 
ence she does study, is better trained to manage 
a household than the average woman without the 
college training. This does not affect our conten- 
tion, however, that the colleges should do ten 
times as much in practical domestic science train- 
ing as they now do. We believe every country 
girl who can do so should go to college, even tho 
the colleges are yet lacking the efficiency they 
will later have; but both the girl herself and her 
parents should request and demand that greater 
attention be given to these practical subjects. 





ROM all parts of the South and even from 

States North and West, letters have piled in on 
us by way of endorsement, comment and sugges- 
tion concerning our recent articles advocating the 
plan of having Negro farmers buy land in com- 
munities to themselves instead of mixing in with 
white communities. This plan was not proposed 
out of feeling against the Negro. It will benefit 
both races. Consider the school question, for ex- 
ample. Fifty Negro families and fifty white fami- 
lies together in a district can have only half as 
good schools for either race as they could have if 
all the hundred families were of one face. With 
regard to churches, libraries, co-operative socie- 
ties, social meetings, and nearly all other agencies 
of vital civilization the same thing is true. Sep- 
aration along these lines—in neighborhood groups 
—is bound to come, and will make the South a 
different place. In next weeks’s paper we expect 
to publish a page of readers’ letters commenting 
on our plan. 





At Least a Thirty-Cent Local Tax Needed 
in Every District. 





HE map of the United States reproduced 
herewith tells where the work for better 
schools most needs to be done. This map is 
based on, the 1$10 census reports showing illiter- 
acy of native white people of native parentage. 
In the thirty-five States shown white on this map 





Of the 35 States shown white in this map, twenty have 

an illiteracy record for native whites of native parentage of 
less than 1 per cent. That is to say, less than one white 
person in a hundred is unable to read and write. In the 
fifteen other States shown in white, the percentages range 
from 1 to 5 per cent... In the seven States shown in check 
marks the white illiteracy runs from 5 to 10 per cent, 
while the worst record of all—10 to 15 per cent—-is made 
by the six States shown in black. 
—that is to say all the States of the North and 
West except New Mexico—less than 5 per cent of 
these native white people are illiterate, unable to 
read and write, and in twenty of these States less 
than 1 per cent are illiterate. 

But the shameful fact is that in the seven States 
shown by check marks on this map—vVirginia, 
West Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and Arkansas—5 to 10 per cent of our 
native stock of white people, (to say nothing of 
our Negroes) are absolutely illiterate; while the 
shamefullest fact of all is that in six States shown 
black on this map—North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, and New Mex- 
ico—the percentage of native white illiteracy is 
from 10 to 15 per cent. That is to say, in these 
six States more than one white person in every 
ten you meet is unable to read and write—the re- 
sult of a damnable neglect of our public schools. 

It is in these thirteen black and check-marked 
States that the great work must be done. We 
must redeem the South from the primal curse of 
illiteracy. And we can redeem it only by being 
willing to pay tax money to get better schools. 
Read the story of Svea on the next page and see 
how these wide-awake Minnesota farmers voted 
on themselves a $1.70 tax on each $100 worth of 
property. Yet how many people in your district 
would ‘oppose a thirty-cent tax for their schools? 

A thirty-cent local tax for every district in the 
South as a minimum and then as much more as 
you can get:—this must be our program. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


We Can’t Have Schools Unless We Pay 
for Them. 


GRAPHIC illustration of Southern backward- 

ness in education is given in the new Russell 

Sage bulletin on public school systems of the 
various States. This diagram shows the average 
amount of school funds expended for each child of 
school age, and brings out the disgraceful fact 
that the Southern States are not even spending 
half as mucn as the States of the North and West. 
The exact rank of each State judged by this stand- 
ard, together with the average expenditure per 
child (ranging from $32 in the State of Washing- 
ton to $3 in the State of South Carolina) is illus- 
trated by the following diagram: 


1. Washington 
2. California 

3. New York 

4. Massachusetts 
5. Nevada 

5. Montana 

7. Colorado 

8. Illinois 

9. Ohio 

19. Connecticut 
11. New Jersey 
12. North Dakota 


13. Arizona 

i4. Vermont 

15. Oregon 

16. Rhode Island 
17. Wyoming 
18. Utah 

‘19. Minnesota 
29. Idaho 

21. New Hamps 
22. South ‘Dakota 
3. Lowa 

4, Indiana 

J 


5. Michigan” 

6. Pennsylvania 
7. Nebraska 

28. Maine 

29. Kansas 

30. Wisconsin 
31. Missouri 

32. Oklahoma 
33. West Virginia 
34. Delaware 
35. Maryland 

36. Florida 


37. New Mexico 
33. Louisiana 

39. Texas 

40. Kentucky 

41. Virginia 

42. Arkansas 

43. Tennessee 

44. Georgia 

45. Mississippi 

46. Alabama 

47. North Carolina 
48. South Carolina 








Two Problems for School Children. 


O 1. Find the interest on $2,000 at 6% per 
N cent. 

No. 2. Find the number of pounds of nitro- 
gen in 2,000 pounds of cottonseed meal which con- 
tains 6% per cent of nitrogen. 

The same figures and the same mathematica! 
processes are used in both problems. The first is 
common in all our school arithmetics, while the 
second is not seen; nor are text-books found in 
our schools which deal with the real problems met 
with in our daily life. 

Why is a dead language better for educational 
purposes than a live one, and why are abstract 
numbers more valuable than concrete facts? 

Vocational training should not take the place of 
mind training, but the mind training might be 
obtained through vocational training, if those who 
direct educational matters acted as well as they 
talk. 





A Thought for the Week. 

"Tv man, I think, has a liberal education 

who has been so trained in youth that his 

body is the ready servant of his will and 
does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as 
a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is 
a clear, cold logic-engine with all its parts of 
equal strength and in smooth working order, 
ready like a steam-engine to be turned to any kind 
of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored 
with a knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of nature—and the laws of her operation; 
one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, 
but whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigo cas will, the servant of a tender 
conscience; » has learned to love all beauty, 
whether Lure or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to ,eect others as himself.—From Thomas 
H. Hu: .ey’s essay, “A Liberal Education.” 





Men who sit back and pride themselves on their 
culture, haren’t any to speak of.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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'SVEA: WHERE NEIGHBORS “PULL TOGETHER” 
IN EDUCATION AND IN BUSINESS. 


By CLARENCE POE 














4 INCE this is our “Educational Edition’ of Tne 
S Progressive Farmer I am going to stop right 

-¥ in the middle of my story of the wonderful 
success of co-operation in Svea to tell what I be- 
lieve is the chief secret of its wonderful success 
in this Minnesota farm neighborhood. 

That secret is nothing more nor less than edu- 
cation, education, education—and a willingness to 
pay any price necessary to get adequate educa- 
tional facilities for the community. When I asked 
Mr. A. O. Nelson, the hustling, red-headed, wide- 
awake leader of co-operation in Svea, what was 
their rural school tax, he almost struck me dumb 
when he answered promptly: 

“Seventeen mills or $1.70 on the $100 of prop- 
erty!” 


Paying $1.70 on Each $100 School Tax. 


Of course, this is something unusual. It is, in 
fact, nearly double the local school tax the Svea 
folks usually pay. Two or three years ago, how- 
ever, they decided they wanted a handsome new 
building and industrial features—agriculture for 
the boys and domestic science for the girls—to- 
gether with transportation of pupils living over 
two miles from the school (two miles in a bliz- 
zardy Minnesota winter is the equivalent of four 
miles in the South); and so the folks didn’t say, 
as I fear they would have said in nine-tenths of 
our Southern communities, ‘‘Well, we have got to 
the thirty-cent limit for local school tax and they 
ain’t nothing more we can do.”” The State of Min- 
nesota, realizing that the education of the people 
is the life of a State, imposes no such hampering 
limitation upon the tax its people may vote for 
education; and the people of Svea set no such 
miserly limit upon their support of schools for 
their boys and girls. One dollar and seventy cents 
on each $100 worth of property was the tax they 
voted altho they had only one school organization 
to keep up. Our Southern communities with two 
separate school systems to maintain frequently 
boist themselves mightily for voting a thirty-cent 
tax on themselves. We Southerners have simply got 
to go down into our jeans for more money if our 
farm boys and girls of the new generation are not 
to be hopelessly outdistanced by the thoroughly 
equipped, practically trained boys and girls of 
other sections. 

Eight months term a year with two teachers—— 
a man who teaches agriculture, a woman who 
teaches domestic science; compulsory attendance 
from eight to sixteen; free text books for all pu- 
pils; a good school library; reproductions of noted 
pictures on the wall—all these together with a 
prospective eight-acre school farm, have the farm 
parents of Svea provided for their boys and girls; 
and we of the South can provide similar opportun- 
ities for our children whenever we are willing to 
make similar sacrifices—or investments. And 
twenty years from now we shall have an incalcu- 
lably richer country if we are willing to make such 
investment sacrifices than if we are not. 


Educating Both Young and Old. 


Moreover, education in Svea is not confined to 
the young people. Education, in fact, cannot be 
confined to the period of youth, but the truly edu- 
cated man must go on learning all his life—like 
the old man of 76 years old who attended a short 
course at the Danish agricultural school I visited 
last summer. If a man has had poor school ad- 
vantages, he can nevertheless educate himself by 
reading plenty of the right kind of books and pa- 
pers—the right kind, be sure; and no matter if a 
man has been highly educated in the schools, he 
must read much if he is to get most out of his 
early training. The farmers of Svea realized this, 
and another secret of their success leaked out 
when I asked the mail carrier if most farmers on 
his route took a farm paper. 

‘Well, I should say,’? was his reply. ‘‘Two or 
three farm papers on an average; most of them 
take three or four.” 

Most of them read books, too. Not only is there 
a school library, but a State-supported traveling 
library also enlarges their intellectual horizon; 
and only a few feet from the door where I met the 
mail carrier, I saw this sign posted up: 





MINNESOTA TRAVELING LIBRARY—FREE TO ALL 


This library is now located at Svea, Minn. 
Open to the public Monday until Saturday 
from 8:00 a. m. till 9:00 p. m. 


LOTTIE B. NELSON, Librarian. 











“Coffee Socials” Enrich Community Life. 


In addition to having the good sense to provide 
excellent schools for their children, the Svea farm- 


ers have had the great good fortune to be free 
from denominational factionalism. It is pitiable 
—is it not?—ito see in any community a half 
dozen half-dying churches, each with a monthly 
meeting and a handful of members—such weak- 
ness and division over non-essential matters of 
religion as the devil must laugh and angels weep 
to see; and Svea folks have profited not only 
religiously but socially alse by having pastor and 
people willing to ignore minor differences and get 
together in support of the strongest church in the 
community. Asa result the church has had week- 
ly services, a resident pastor helping mightily in 
all causes of community betterment (as I pointed 
out last week), .and the whole community has 
‘pulled together” better in consequence. 

Consider, for example, how greatly the life of 
the community has been enriched and sweetened 
by the justly popular ‘‘coffee socials’ as they are 
called, held three times monthly at the homes of 
members in rotation. These meetings are usually 
held on Wednesday afternoon from 2 to 5 o’clock, 
and fifty to one hundred of the néighbor-folks 
both old and young, are likely to attend. Light 
refreshments are served; there are songs and stor- 
ies, games and gossip, a talk perhaps by one of 
the men or an essay by one of the women, or ice 
cream to be sold for church purposes. Such is 
a typical program; and while most of the sober 
married folks go home about five o’clock, some of 
the younger ones and a few of their elders, are 
likely to remain for the evening. 


Why Their Co-operative Stores Succeed. 


From my consideration ofthe social and educa- 
tional life of this Minnesota country community, 
however, I must now get back to the question of 
their work in practical business co-operation. 
When I leit off in last week’s paper, I was telling 
of their interesting experience in maintaining their 
little co-operative store at Svea when the town 
merchants from Willmar joined hands and tried 
to put it out of business and how they, in retalia- 
tion, established one in Willmar itself, now®per- 
haps the best paying store in that town. The fact 
should not be forgotton, however, (1) that in 
neither case was a new store started but an old one 
bought out; (2) that in Svea the store succeeded 
so well because the members having bought out 
the storekeeper who was there before, have a clear 
field, and have had it clear all the time except for 
the few months the Willmar-supported rival faced 
them; and (3) that the Willmar store could never 
have won the success it has achieved but for the 
fact that in addition to its hundred or more farm- 
er stockholder patrons, it has a hundred or 
more stockholders in town. In fact, it is like- 
ly that the town stockholders supply the most of 
its trade. Paying a $5 membership fee and sub- 
scribing for one or more shares of stock at $10 
each (only legal interest is paid on stock) makes 
one a shareholder, and inasmuch as stockholders 
get twice the dividends on patronage that non- 
stockholders get, it is not surprising that thirty 
men made haste to subscribe for stock just after 
the last patronage-dividend was declared, $12 be- 
ing then returned to each shareholder and $6 to 
each non-shareholder for each $100 he had traded 
in the preceding twelvemonth. The observation 
is also made both at Svea and Willmar that the 
co-operative stores on crowded days will hold cus- 
tomers that a regular merchant would lose. ‘I 
don’t mind waiting for the rush business,” a 
farmer patron will often say with a smile-that- 
won’t-come-off, ‘for I know the more business 
there is, the bigger will be my dividend next 
time.”’ 

These stores are in honor bound to sell any 
patron at least one share of stock and make a 
member of him if he wishes. Some companies pay 
dividends to non-members in the shape of credit 
on stock until his dividends amount to enough to 
entitle him to a share whereupon rt is issued to 
him. Reference should also be made again to the 
importance of the monthly auditing of accounts 
under an especially efficfent system worked out 
by the “Right Relationship League”? of Minneap- 
olis. No co-operative enterprise should ever be 
started anywhere without providing for expert 
auditing. 


Where Co-operation Has to Face a Vicious Trust. 

In last week’s Progressive Farmer I made a 
brief allusion to the co-operative grain elevator 
the Svea farmers established in 1910 at Willmar, 
their nearest shipping point. An elevator, it will 
be observed, has about the same relation to the 
wheat and barley industry of Minnesota that a 
warehouse has to the cotton industry in the South: 
it is the place where the product is stored and 
from which it is sold and shipped. 
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Now at Willmar away back yonder in the days 
when the Alliance was at the height of its power, 
the farmers started a so-called ‘farmers’ co-oper- 
ative elevator” at Willmar, but inasmuch as it 
wasn’t really co-operative, the 30 to 40 per cent 
profits it started out by making all went to the 
men who owned stock instead of the men who 
furnished the business, and the natural result was 
that profit-hunting city business men began to buy 
up the stock. The next and equally natural result 
was that the farmers said, ‘‘We are not going to 
patronize this sham concern just to pay big profits 
to the capitalist stockholders.’’ So it lost business 
and had practically or actually died when the 
Svea farmers three years ago decided they would 
pay $950 for the building by itself and start the 
business again on the genuine co-operative, prof- 
it-to-patronage basis. In two years time, I was in- 
formed, the elevator on this $950 investment has 
paid its patrons $5,000 in patronage-dividends be- 
sides paying three cents a bushel more for wheat! 

A record like that is certainly well calculated 
to make other Western farmers decide to organize 
and “buck” the elevator trust which has too long 
had everything its own way in many Western 
towns. Not a few of these trust companies were 
*“born in sin and conceived in iniquity” anyhow, 
and have a rotten record from start to finish. 


Cc. B. Williams, a well-known Minnesota writer 
on co-operation says: 


“To understand how this oppressive [ele- 
vator] monopoly could have been built up it 
is necessary to go back and see how the line 
houses had before this crushed out most of 
the independent dealers. The Peavy Com- 
pany, for instance, between ’77 and ’98 se- 
cured control of 800 elevators; Armours had 
700; Councilman 150, and so on. The meth- 
od was this: Charles Peavy, for instance, 
would go into a town and buy out or build 
an elevator for $5,000. This would be put 
into the Peavy Elevator Company for $11,- 
000 of its stock. Five thousand dollars of 
this stock, enough to cover the real cost, 
would be sold out to outsiders, the $6,000, or 
controlling interest remaining in the hands 
of the company. Thus, in a little over twenty. 
years, they secured control of 800 elevators 
and $4,800,000 cash without the investment 
of a dollar.” 


Some Trust Methods and How the People “Got 
Even.” 


A favorite device of the elevator trust has been 
to crush out any farmers’ elevator by offering in 
that town more than the market price for wheat, 
thereby taking all patronage away from the farm- 
ers’ elevator long enough to throw it into bank- 
rupty—the trust, of course, simply making good 
its losses by further reducing the price of wheat 
in towns where it had no competition. This is 
one of the infamous trust practices that should 
be rigidly prohibited by law, but such a law aimed 
specifically at the elevator trust seems to have 
passed only one House of the recent Minnesota 
Legislature. 

Meanwhile to meet this competition the follow- 
ing plan has been proposed and in some cases 
tried out, and tho its legality has been questioned 
in some other States, the Attorney-General of 
Wisconsin says it is thoroughly legal provided the 
agreement is written into the contracts with the 
farmer members. The plan is this: if the trust 
in Willmar, for example, decides to break down 
the farmers’ elevator by paying four cents more 
a bushel for wheat than the market price (and, 
therefore, four cents more than the farmers’ ele- 
vator can pay, the farmer co-operators are author- 
ized to go ahead and sell their wheat to the trust 
but to turn over to their own elevator half their 
excess profits (that is to say, two cents a bushel), 
in order to keep it going successfully. A plan like 
this naturally does not please the trust very long. 
It accomplishes nothing toward crushing its rivai, 
while the farmer members gain at the trust’s ex- 
pense. This is perhaps the most altogether de- 
lightful game that an exasperated people has ever 
‘played back” on the trusts in return for the 
many cases of conscienceless trickery we have suf- 
fered by their hands. 

At Willmar at one time since the co-operative 
elevator was organized the trust professed to pay 
the farmers two cents a bushel more for wheat, 
but docked them enough in grading, allowance for 
dirt, etc., to even up. At another time I learned 
from the co-operators’ manager, barley was sell- 
ing at $1.13 in Minneapolis, say 100 miles away, 
while the trust elevators in Willmar were offering 
only seventy-five or eighty cents a bushel. The 
farmers’ elevator at once carried the price to $1 
and $1.02. “Right now, Manager Sundeine con- 
tinued, “‘the trust elevators are paying three cents 
a bushel less for wheat at Priam and Raymond, 
the first and second stations west of here, where 
they have no competition, than they are paying 
at Willmar where the farmers are organized for 
business.” 
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De Laval. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 


*DE LAVAL” 


means a cream separator 
with the “trouble” left out 


That’s the way a user who has had a lot of personal separator 
experience and the opportunity to observe a great deal of other 
people’s experience aptly describes the meaning of the name 

“De Laval” on a separator—‘‘a separator 
with the trouble left out.” 


To many buyers of a cream separator 
and other farm machinery there’s more 
meaning in that simple statement of fact 
than in a hundred other claims and argu- 
ments that might easily be made for the 


And if anyone would know how and 
why the “trouble had been left out” of a 
De Laval machine a new De Laval catalog 
—the most complete and interesting story 
of the cream separator ever published— 
to be had for the asking, will help to make it plain. 
agent or address the nearest office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


See the local 


SEATTLE 





LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 














R. S. PETTY, Gen. Agt., 








“Get the Proposition We Are Offering for the 
MIGHTY MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


made by the Zimmermav Steel Co., Lone Tree, Iowa, clean your 
land of the pesty stumps that retards progression in operating 
your farm. Did you ever think of the repair bills caused by this 
stump, the land it takes up, and its abolition from your farm of 
labor saving machinery, by the use of which you would increase 
your profits and decrease the cost of operating your farm.” 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 











Thirsty Cattle 


should have plenty of fresh, cool water these hot days. Let 
The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine 


at the New Low Price, supply it for you. 


The hotter the day the 


thirstier the cattle get, and it is no fun pumping by hand in a swelter- 
ing sun. The Farm Pump Engine, no matter what the weather, is 
always ready to supply at once. , 


270 to 2,450 Galions of Water Per Hour! 


This remarkable engine is safe— 
easy to operate—economical—durable 
—absolutely weather-proof—no belts, 
braces, or special platforms needed. 
Comes ready to run. Will also operate 
grindstone, washing machine, separa- 
tor, etc. That they are now used daily 


All Over the World 
is the real evidence of their success. 
We want to teil you all about this re- 
markable engine — how it is made— 
what it will do for you—and the ex- 
tremely low cost at which you can 
buy it, 80 


Write Today for Catalog No. 17 — Get the New Low Price 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


6 Paimer Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 





Get the Advertising Habit. 


It will pay you.- Try our Farmers’ Exchange 
to get what you want or to sell what you have to 
dispose of, and see if it does not bring results. 
Our advice on this point is not wholly selfish, 
either. Wewant you to advertise with us, of 
course, but often you will have something to sell 
which a little ad in your local paper will dispose 
of for you. Put the ad in. Get the habit. It 
will help you make money, and when you make 
more money you will buy more from our adver- 
tisers, and advertise more with us; and then 
we'll be able to give you a better paper and help 
you still more, and we will all be better off. See? 














Store Your Cotton With Us 


Cotton storage for 15,000 bales. Situated in 
amill section spinning over half a million 
bales within a radius of sixty miles. Amply 
bonded; sprinkler system; reinforced con- 
crete construction; lowest rates! Greatest 
economy. Reshipping privileges from rail- 
roads. Keep your cotton out of the weather 
and in one of the biggest and best markets 
in the world. Can use all grades, high or 
low. Liberal advances can be arranged. 


GREENSBORO WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


DOES NOT LIKE TO TEST MILK . 


Yet Without This Trouble There is 
No Way to Weed Out the Poor 
Cows or Breed Up the Herd. 


Y PARTNER on a stock farm has 
a cream separator, has been 
milking from four to eight high-grade 
Jerseys for two years and the butter 
at 25 cents per pat of about 14 
ounces, has only paid for the actual 
ground feed bought. All roughage 
furnished by the farm. } 

My partner is honest, practical and 
an untiring worker. 

I have offered to put in a register- 
ed herd and build a silo if he would 
agree to weigh and test milk. He 
says it is too much trouble, tho he 
reads your paper, Hood’s Dairyman, 
and Jersey Bulletin. My excuse for 
going into detail is to show you how 
hard it is to get the average farmer in 
this section to see the importance of 
cow selection, tho he may be up-to- 
date in other respects 

—_ 

Editorial Comment.—There is no 
more. difficult problem than to con- 
vince any man that he can and ought 
to do any certain thing when he has 
made up his mind that it is ‘‘too 
much trouble.’”’ However, it is a 
fact that the results which are re- 
lated in this case are typical of most 
instances where it is ‘“‘too much trou- 
ble’ to do the things absolutely nec- 
essary to insure success. 

To weigh the milk and set the 
weights down will not consume more 
than one minute per cow per day and 
with proper arrangements not over 
half that time. 

If the scales are hung where the 
milk is emptied from the milk bucket, 
the scales balanced with the weight 
of the bucket, or the weight of the 
bucket is known, and the milk sheet 
for recording the weights is conven- 
iently placed, less than one-half min- 
ute extra time is required for each 
weighing and recording. This is not 
too much trouble, and the man who is 
not sufficiently interested in knowing 
what his cows do to go to this trou- 
ble is apt to think many other things 
necessary to successful dairying also 
too muck trouble and an unsuccess- 
ful business is the result. 

The testing of the milk is more 
trouble, but this need not be done 
more than once a month and will 
pay. These things will pay and there- 
fore are not too much trouble. Noth- 
ing is too much trouble that pays 
and pays well as do weighing and 
testing of the milk. 

No man can judge with sufficient 
accuracy what his cows are doing 
without weighing and testing the 
milk. Good judges of dairy cows will 
fail less frequently than those who 
do not know dairy form, but the best 
judges must weigh and test the milk 
to know what their cows are doing. 

It is plainly unwise to feed and 
milk a cow that does not pay a profit, 
and if all the unprofitable cows are 
put out of the herd, the saving will 
be worth ten times the trouble of 
weighing and testing the milk, which 
is the only possible way of finding 
out which are the unprofitable cows. 
Moreover, a cow should be fed ac- 
cording to her production. 

Successful dairying requires this 
and weighing and testing is the only 
basis upon which this individual 
feeding can be done. 

Again, geod heifers must be raised 
to keep uv and improve the herd and 
the only way to know which cow’s 
heifer calves should be raised and 
kept in the herd is to weigh and test 
the milk of the dam. _ Besides, if 
heifers or bulls from good cows are 
sold the record of the dam will add 
many dollars to the selling price. 
The man who is not willing to do 
these things is not likely to find dai- 
rying profitable, for we can never 
make proefit in anything unless we 





are willing to go to much trouble. 


X.Y. Ze 





Some Pig-Feeding Experiments. 


ULLETIN No. 113 of the Florida 

Experiment Station on “Pig- 
Feeding,” by John M. Scott contains 
important facts for pig feeders. The 
following is a summary statement 
based on the results obtained in the 
experiments described in the bulle- 
tin: 

This bulletin gives the results of experi- 
ments with 87 pigs. All of these pigs were 
pure-bred Berkshires. The experiments 
were conducted at different seasons of the 
year. The length of the feeding periods va- 
ried from 30 to 114 days. 

The cost of producing a pound of pork 
was different with the different rations. The 
cheapest pork was produced at a cost of 6.8 
cents per pound. The feeds used in produc- 
ing this cheap pork were shelled corn and 
sweet potatoes in equal parts by weight. 
This experiment was conducted during Jan- 
uary and February. During the 30 days the 
pigs were fed they made a daily average 
gain of 0.65 of a pound, or an average daily 
gain per 1,000 pounds of live weight of 6.43 
pounds. It required 512.7 pounds of feed to 
make 100 pounds of gain. 

The most unsatisfactory returns were in 
Experiment II. In this test velvet beans in 
the pod, Japanese cane, and sweet potatoes 
were used. Lot I, consisting of five pigs, fed 
velvet beans in the pod, made a gain of 
only 25 pounds in 60 days. Lot II, consist- 
ing of five pigs, fed equal parts by weight 
of velvet beans in the pod and Japanese 
cane, gained only 4.3 pounds in 60 days, 
Lot III, consisting of five pigs, fed velvet 
beans one part and Japanese cane two 
parts, by weight, lost 7.7 pounds in weight 
in 60 days. Lot IV, consisting of five pigs, 
fed Japanese cane, lost 61 pounds in weight 
in 60 days. Lot V, consisting of five pigs, 
fed velvet beans in the pod and sweet pota- 
toes, equal parts by weight, gained only 12.3 
pounds in 60 days. 

This shows clearly that none of these ra- 
tions were satisfactory. Velvet beans in the 
pod, when fed alone, gave better results 
than any of the other combinations. It is 
evident from these results that Japanese 
cane is not a good feed for pérk production 
when fed alone. Neither was it satisfactory 
when it made up as much as one-half of 
the ration. 

In Experiment I, when shelled corn, 
vet beans in the pod, and Japanese 
were fed, satisfactory gains were obtained. 
The cost per pound of gain was 8.6 cents. 
In this test it required 1,400 pounds of feed 
to make 100 pounds of this gain. This large 
weight was due to the Japanese cane. 

In Experiment III, Lot I, fed shelled corn 
only, made a daily gain per 1,000 pounds of 
live weight of 4.4 pounds. The cost per 
pound of gain was eight cents. For every 
100 pounds of gain produced, it required 546 
pounds of feed. Lot II, fed shelled corn and 
cull velvet beans, equal parts by weight, 
made an average daily gain per 1,000 pounds 
of only 3.3 pounds. With this combination 
of feeds it cost ten cents to make a pound 
of gain, and it required 797 pounds of feed 
to make 100 pounds of gain. Lot III, fed 
equal parts by weight of shelled corn, cull 
velvet beans and shorts, made an average 
daily gain per 1,000 pounds live weight of 
4.7 pounds. The cost per pound of gain 
with these feeds was nine cents. With this 
combination it required 641 pounds of feed 
to make 100 peunds of gain. Lot IV was 
fed the same as Lot II, with the ‘addition 
of green sorghum. This ration produced a 
daily gain of 4.5 pounds per thousand 
pounds of live weight. The cost per pound 
of gain was eight cents. It required 1,118 
pounds of feed to make 100 pounds of gain. 
When we remember that 520 pounds of this 
is green sorghum, the total amount will not 
geem so excessive. 
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Too Much Trouble to Haul Manure. 


HAVE read with considerable in- 

terest the editorial in your issue 
of May 31 on ‘‘Why Southern Soils 
Are Poor,’’ in which I note the com- 
ment by Hoard’s Dairyman on the 
unwillingness of certain people to 
use the little manure they have and 
the policy which brought fearful ef- 
fects to Southern soils. 

This reminds me of a little incident 
which came to our attention at a re- 
cent date. We heard of a man who 
was supposed to have an up-to-date 
farm and a fine dairy herd. One of 
our agents visited the place to secure 
information, and in his report he 
stated that there were three or four 
tons of stable manure unused and 
that the farmer was not using it be- 
cause fertilizers were easier to 
spread. 

Isn’t this incident suggestive? 

I am glad to say that all our farm- 
ers are not wasting the manure. 

M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern 
Railway. 





A reader wants to know how to 
break a Shepherd puppy from suck- 
ing eggs and eating chickens. We 
have never known a dog that con- 
tracted such habits when young to 
be broken of them without “breaking 
his neck;” but if our readers know 
of a way that is generally successful, 
they should let us have it. 
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GRATIFYING PROGRESS IN 
GEORGIA. 


Remarkable Decrease in Illiteracy in 
Last Ten Years, 


INCE 1900 the public school en- 

rollment of Georgia has increased 
from 484,385 to 571,230; the State 
appropriation has advanced from 
$ 1,440,642 to 
$2,550,000; the 
average length of 
the school year 
from 110 days to 
142 days; the 
number of teach- 
ers from 9,692 to 
13,105. The Un- 
ited States census 
report shows that 
the white illiter- 
ates have B pcoterwnag from 11.9% in 
1900 to 7.8 per cent. in 1910, and Ne- 
gro illiterates from 52 per cent. in 
1900 to 36.5 per cent. in 1910. 
Progress is thus apparent, but this 
like everything else is relative only. 
A more accurate and just impression 
of the advancement made may be ob- 
tained by an inspection of what Geor- 
gia has done in comparison with edu- 
cational progress in other States. 
Fortunately the means have been pro- 
vided recently for this purpose. The 
Russell Sage Foundation within the 
last few months has expended a large 
amount of time, labor and money in 
the preparation of a comparative 
study of the public school systems in 
the 48 States of the country. While 
subject to criticism in some respects, 
these figures are generally conceded 
to be the most complete ever secured. 

To secure anything like a just con- 
ception of our educational progress 
conditions must be relatively the 
same. For instance, it is not at all 
just to compare our ability in school 
matters with that of Minnesota or 
any other Western State with an im- 
mense school fund derived from the 
sale of wild lands, etc. Some of them 
have millions of dollars from this 
source while our school expenditures 
must be met from tax levies. Above 
all, however, any reasonable person 
will understand that any Southern 
State with almost half its population 
Negro and largely dependent is in a 
widely different situation as con- 
trasted with the average Northern or 
Western Commonwealth. Further- 
more, this dependent half of our peo- 
ple a generation ago was almost 100 
per cent illiterate. Notwithstanding 
the bi-racial burden upon the shoul- 
ders of the white people of the South 
the progress made during the last 
40 years has been at least fair and 
in many places creditable. The des- 
pondent pessimist, therefore, who oc- 
casionally ‘‘views with alarm” and 
weeps over our “‘shame and disgrace’”’ 
is, I think, unduly excited. Inthe 
period mentioned—practically during 
the last generation—Negro illiteracy 
has diminished in this State from 
92.1 per cent to 36.5 per cent and 
white illiteracy during the same per- 
iod from 27.1 per cent to 7.8 per 
cent. This is not a bad showing con- 
sidering our impoverishment by rea- 
son of the war and the necessity of 
providing for a double system of 
schools. A fairly accurate record as 
to the progress made and the work 
done in Georgia may be secured by 
comparing the Southern States from 
Virginia to Texas where conditions 
are much the same. If this is done 
it will be found that Georgia is rank- 
ed about midway in this Southern 
group. 








PROF. BRITTAIN. 


M. L. BRITTAIN. 
State School Superintendent, of 
Georgia. 





Every country school in my opin- 
ion, ought to have attached to it four 
or five acres for instruction of the 
pupils in the fundamental principles 
of agriculture, and there could be a 
healthy rivalry between the schools 
of a neighborhood. This means some 
expense, but we of the South will 
have to come to it or not solve our 
problems.—J. L. Berg, Columbia S.C. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








““THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 

Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 


Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


MARES GELDINGS 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 





BERKSHIRES. 


“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


rs"PIGS 


Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C, 



































SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Chariotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier $rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam = for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stocks Show, Chicago, 1910, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


- most 
BUY FROM THE BEST NITED BERD IN THE SOUTH 


DUROC-JERSEYS, 


JERSEYS. 





PLS SP LSLILS SISSY 


OAKWOOD FARM | 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


BULL 


Out of a Register of 
Merit Cow, 


Price $75.00. 


Dropped October 8th, 1912. 
Send for particulars. 
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KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 

By the process of weg and elimination, as 
well as the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where they cannot be equalled in this y section of the 
country. 


Pigs, Gilts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all 
times. 


Also Shropshire Sheep, Angora Goats and Berk- 
shire Swine. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














a CHESTER cR WHITES. 


A Pure-bred pias of the pigs * — 
richest breeding 

ready for Sout 

Pairs and trios no- 

akin. Prices reason- 

able. OWEN BROS., 


Bedford City, Va. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS" 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
TAMWORTHS. 


rns 








DOB rm 








Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 


TAMWORTHS 


Pigs, both male and female, for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., R. F. D. 1 
Winston- “Salem, N. C. 








ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack, Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 





HEREFORDS. 


em 


LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
‘ BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., lode, Mies 
Bereterds "st ict & Ss Sonn. 


Booking orders now 














‘ Pigs from the best bred stock, used 
Berkshire in the teaching work on the Nor- 
d mal College Farm. Immuned from 

an cholera. These pigs will be sold 

D 4 at Say 's prices to the first in- 
uroc quire Address Verd Peterson, 


Bor, State Normal College Farm, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PPD 











er 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and cena All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Seaviitiinin Va. 








Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
Duroc- 


MONTROSE FAR Jerseys 


Home of Gold Bond Again and others of 

his class. Bred an onved gilts. Spring pigs 
h lit ow pri 

JOH N'F. a ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 





GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
HOLSTEINS. 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 





we 








JERSEYS, 





Butter Profits 


You ought to get more butter 
profits. Jersey Cattle mean 
Pore butter profits, because 
they yield more butter fat at 
less net cost of keep than any 
other breed. 


THE JERSEY 


excels in beauty of dairy type. She is a 
persistent milker. Jerseys are easily accli- 
mated. They live long and keep healthy. 
They mean steady butter profits. Write 
: now for Jersey facts. Free for the asking. 
AMERICAS, omeaee CATTLE CLUB 
Ww. t., New York 








Red Colonel 25279 
A 1000 POUND PRIZE WINNER 
Pigs for sale from an own daughter. 


W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. €. 





Bred and for sale. 
lines the best. 
to sh 

D. L. y- ARRIOR, 


HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Combining the blood 
Pigs and bred sows ready 


Raleigh, N. C. 


JERSEYS 


pa" TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Registered bulls, heifers and cows. Herd headed 
by Golden Lad of Engleside,94018, Baronett!’ 's Noble, 
102306, Agathas Eminent Landseer, 1 05116. Herd 
averages better than 5 per cent. Cows for sale, due 
to freshen in August, Soeneusner and October. 


PROF. C. A. WILLSON, Experiment Station, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


SUNNY HOME FARM 


has, during the past twelve years, made an en- 
viable reputation for producing the best 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 


in the South, and selling at LIVING PRICES. 
The best crop of bull calves ever produced on 
this farm is ready to book for fall delivery. 

e have received three orders recently from 
old customers, who asked us to select the ani- 
mals we 2 SaOuRHE best for their conditions, and 
make our own price on them. This looks like our 
jonne for square e dealing has become fixed, 


We have bulls good enough to head any high- 
class pure-bred herd, or to use on grade cows 
for the production of high-class steers. 

Your orders have our [esis attention We 


are not a ~ in cattle but breed every animal 
we sell, 





A. L. FRENCH & SON, 
R. F. D. 2, Cascade, Virginia. 























“DODDIE LAND STOCK FARM” 
HOME OF THE ANGUS 
40 Head—YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS—40 Head 


Write your wants, or better still, come 
and see our herd of 50 head breeding 
cows with their great calves and select 
your future herd bull. 


H. T. PARKER &SONS, Ri, Tullahoma, Tenn. 








Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


PERCHERONS. 








Cfoverdale Jack and 
Percheron Farm. 


oth 

acks, —— prices w will 

or the eae Helos 

ty days. H. T. BROWN & 
CO., Lexington. —" 

















SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 


Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, — 
tion horses and also 
drivers. A beautiful lot ‘of 
Shetland ponies. The Cook 
Farms can please you in a 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky 


We Sell Percheron Stallions 
TWELVE MONTHS IN THE YEAR comes 


Just received at our branch quarters (waite colts, 
blacks and grays, three years old Will grow 
into money as wellas earn it. Write us if one 
is needed in your community. 


BAUHARD BROTHERS 
Box 192, Nashville, Tenn. 

















Cow-Ease 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


a pa Cattle and Horses |} 
an ows to feed i , making 
More Mil Ayre More Money tor you. 

ean, harmless liquid Preparation, ap- f' 
plied with as rayer. Keeps cows in good ff) 


parang and saves five times its cost in 
extra milk. 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
5, and we wiil deliver 
repaid to your afidzece a 
If-gallon can of We 

E, and SPRAYER for 
pone Na For West of Mis- 
souri River and forCanada, 
above Trial Offer, $1.50, 
































€CARPENT FRM, 
BOSTON RON co. 








Satisfaction or Money Back. | 
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Our Farmers Union Page. 


Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Contributing Editors: £. w. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
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ion this spring said to me: ‘‘They all 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. stood by their agreement and contract 


Notes and Comments About What Is >Ut one member. A competitor of- 


Being Done and What Is To Do fered to sell him at ten cents per ton 
; : less, and he quit the crowd and clos- 


NION men in Lenoir County, N.C., ed the deal, and then boasted about 


have a warehouse 100 by 100 feet, being able to ‘beat’ the crowd, and 


partly filled with cotton. It is on @ he actually thought he was doing 
lot large ence1gh to permit of expan- something smart.’’ Ignorance pro- 
sion as needed. duces short-sighted selfishness and 
As yet nothing sometimes laughable and pitiable 
has been handled conceit. In every country where co- 
through this ware- operation has been established, the 
house except cot- movement has had to brush aside 


ton. It is well obstacles like this. 


enough to be con- a adil 


servative and not 
undertake to han- 
dle too many pro- 
ducts to begin 
with, and yet we 
should not be too conservative to in- 
clude additional products as the busi- 
ness develops, or as fast as Managers 
of co-operative enterprises become 
familiar enough with the commercial 
part of the business to establish the 
right kind of market relationship to 
make additional ventures appear at- 
tractive as business propositions. 
There isn’t a good reason why farm- 
ers shouldn’t own their co-operative 
selling agencies in the eastérn coun- 
ties of the State, and let their pota- 
toes, melons, peanuts, berries, tobac- 
co, etc., pass through these agencies 
instead of through local brokers. In 
this way the profits can be returned 
to the patrons whose business creates 
the profits, if the division is made 
on patronage, as it should be. 


MR. GREEN. 


“Pitt County Union has had its 
struggles and hard places, and we 
are not as strong numerically as we <i aang 
have been, but we are stronger in 


to many other products. 


erative enterprises. 
* * * 

If our members will let it sink 
deep into their minds that their pat- 
ronage in selling and buying is a very 
valuable asset if used in a collective 





SLOWLY. ‘ 


———- 


2 : If Members Do Not Help Each Other 
and co-operative way, they will be and the Order, Growth Cannot be 


getting in position to use this asset 
for their own benefit. A short-sight- 
ed policy that causes a member to 
“break ranks” and, drive individual 


Expected. 


In some of the small towns of the 
middle and western sections of the 
State butter has been selling for 15 
to 20 cents a pound. In some of the 
small towns of the eastern section 
consumers are paying 40 cents a 
pound for butter, and the supply is 
seldom equal to the demand. A mar- 
keting system is needed through 
which the demands of smaller con- 
suming centers might be ascertained 
and supplied by ‘producers. The 
markets are frequently ruinously 
congested in the larger cities, while 
less important towns are unsupplied. 
“We are paying 40 cents a pound for 
butter, and sorry butter at that,’’ said 
a citizen of Aberdeen. Yet within 
less than 60 miles of Aberdeen farm- 
ers could hardly sell butter at any 
price. Of course, it wouldn’t take a 
great deal of butter to supply Aber- 
deen, but in the aggregate it would 
require hundreds of tons to supply 
- all the small places where there is a 
vty Be like shortage in supply. What ap- 
plies to butter is equally applicable 


With a modern well-drilling ma- 
the spirit of Unionism and co-oper- Chine you can get a well at cost of 
ation than ever before,” said Mr. R. about seven cents @ foot, but one 
L. Little, manager of the Pitt County farmer can’t afford to buy a machine 
Association, which began business at of this kind to sink one or two wells 
Greenville this year. And judging on his farm; but two or three local 
from the volume of business thus far Unions could buy a well-drilling ma- 
handled through that association Chine on the co-operative plan and 
there is substantial evidence that the thus get a pure and abundant water 
brethren in Pitt are catching up the Supply on the farm at a nominal cost. 
active co-operative spirit. Having Stock should be bred to thorough- 
already rented a large warehouse, bred sires, but one good sire is enough 
this Pitt County co-operative enter- for a neighborhood, and by co-opera- 
prise is preparing to operate their tion in your local Union the cost of 
own tobacco warehouse during the buying and keeping a thorough-bred 
coming selling season, and apply the bull or boar may be reduced to nomi- 
profits to collective capital for en- Nal figures. By co-operation it is pos- 
largement and expansion. In other sible for the small farmer to get the 
words, profits which under capital- benefit of the best that is to be had, 
ism go to private interests are to be but acting alone and single-handed 
used to pay for additional stock is- he is powerless to avail himself of 
sued to those who create the profits, the conveniences thag are his when he 
In this way we use the means, which recognizes and puts into practice the 
would otherwise swell the fortunes great principle of co-operation that 
of private profit-taking interests, to is bringing such wonderful develop- 
build up and expand our own co-op- ment in all lines of human endeavor. 


WHY THE UNION GROWS SO 


T HAS occurred to my mind more 
than once that in all probability 
deals when baits are thrown out for one reason why the organization 
the purpose of scattering our forces has not taken in all the desirable 
and defeating co-operation is indeed material in the States and communi- 
pitiable. If such a member had a cor- ties where it has been in existence 
rect conception of the possible bene- for quite a while, is the want of that Not only has this been done but a 
fits constructive co-operation may ul- complete unity and hearty co-opera- 
timately bring to him and his family tion, which we have been very much 
he would never accept the puny little surprised and pained to see existing 
premiums offered him by private in some localities where the order is 
profit-taking traders to break away numerically strong. A few days ago 
from his brother members in a busi- I was thrown in company with the ion organization. 
ness deal, when to do so is to desert manager of what was once a Union 
the principle of co-operation and also enterprise, but which for want of 
to desert those who are manly support from the brethren had to be 
enough and loyal enough to fight for taken over by outsiders. I was justice established, 
the principle. A fertilizer dealer who .much impressed by a remark made and the Golden Rule applied. 
sold several car-loads to a local Un- by this gentleman during our con- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


versation, and while he was relating WHY NOT TRAINING FARMS 
in part the history of the enterprise. FOR YOUNG FARMERS? 


He stated that it was the most diffi- 
Mr. French Outlines a Plan for the 


cult thing in the world to induce Un- 
ion men ‘to patronize Union enter- Training of Young Men in Practi« 
cal Business Farming. 


prizes. 

Is this man right in his diagnosis 
of the situation? If so, it is a sad BOUT three years ago I had occa- 
commentary on the faith and confi- sion to advertise for a position 
dence which the rank and file of the a8 farm manager for a friend who 
order repose in each other, and how was capable of handling profitably a 
can we hope to convert the world un- large and complicated farming busi- 
less we could show forth mighty Mess. 
works done in Capernaum? As I recollect it now, I received 28 

The organization cannot live on inquiries within two weeks from men 
sentiment alone. The average indi- Of means in Virginia and the Caro- 
vidual must see something tangible linas; men who were willing to pay 
in the way of financial results or else from $75 to $100 per month, to- 
he grows lukewarm, distrustful and gether with the portion of a fore- 
finally drops out of the organization. ™Man’s living that could be secured 

es % from the farm, to a man who could 
kandle their business successfully. 

The idea took shape in my mind 
that here was a field that the State 
Boards of Agriculture of the South 
could look into with profit to the 
land-owners. Just suppose, for in- 
stance, that the Board in’ my State 
should purchase a good, 1,000-acre 
farm on the line of the Cotton Belt, 
where this crop, together with most 
of the other farm crops, could be 
grown, equip it with modern tools, 
and place in charge a first-class prac- 
tical farmer whose strong point was 
his ability to handle hands, ma- 
chines, etc., in a way to accomplish 
the most good with the least expen- 
diture of energy. A man, too, who 
understood handling livestock with 
the maximum of profit, and was a 
good business man. In a word, let 
him be a practical, scientific business 
farmer with a real knack for eco- 
ee nomical management. 

Give him $3,000 per year to handle 


Another thing at which I have the place, and say to the young men 
marvelled and which to my mind has of the State: “Here is a first-class, 


been past finding out, is the attitude up-to-the-minute farm, managed by 
of some of the brethren. If by their the most practical farmer we can se- 
men would never be under suspicion anq work for your board and secure 
of belonging to the order. They 4a training in practical business farm- 
never speak to the non-Union man, ing that you can secure in only a 
never solicit members, do not patron- few places in the country, and all it 
ize the organization papers, rarely will cost you is honest labor for ten 
ever attend the meetings local or hours per day for one year.” 
otherwise, and ina word, contribute I believe 20 young men per year 
naught but their annual or quarterly could be sent out from such a farm, 
dues to the maintenance of the or- who would have no difficulty in se- 
ganization. They are indeed and in curing splendid positions in this or 
truth like the untimely fig tree. Oh! bordering States, and those who pre- 
that each member might be imbued ferred to return to their own farms 
with the truth that he is an impor- would have secured a training that 
tant factor in the social, political and would be invaluable to them in after 
industrial life of the order. If he jjfe. 
could only realize that upon indi- The farm up-keep would cost the 
vidual effort we must succeed or fail State nothing, for if it did not pay a 
and that he himself has a specific -good profit it would be of no value, 
work to perform, what might we not and a man who could not make it a 
be able to accomplish! paying proposition under the condi- 
_ But lest some one may accuse mé ‘tions he would have would certainly 
of being pessimistic, let us look not be worth the salary he was re- 
upon the brighter side of the picture, ceiving. 
which js presented to us. Farming land values are on the 
* * & up-grade all this time, and it would 
As I write Iam reminded of a local seem to me that a farm that was 
Union. I know well where, at al-. bought at its value would be noth- 
most every business meeting, some ing but a dividend payer. It might 
desirable material is taken in, be asked, ‘““Why not let the experi- 
where the wives and sisters at- mental farms handle this line?’ It 
tend the meeting, where live, per- Would not be feasible because of the 
tinent subjects affecting the indus- fact that the experimental farms are 
trial development and the social life not money-making propositions—the 
of the community are discussed and nature of their work being such that 
considered, and the meetings in many no profit should be expected of them 
ways made worth while to attend. I -—and then the man who could han- 
am reminded, too, of a county Union dle an experimental farm success- 
which has’a splendid warehouse sys- fully might be a total failure at the 
tem for the storage of farm products head of a practical money-making 
of its members, and which also oper- general farming’ business. 
ates a general supply store for the I know there is a demand in the 
benefit of the order, supplying farm South for such a practical training 
machinery and general merchandise school for young men, for I have re- 
at a great saving to the consumer. ceived more than 100 letters from 
young men during the past year who 
handsome dividend has been paid wished to come to “Sunny Home 
upon the capital invested. This loca! Farm” to take this kind of training. 
and this county Union are but simple Many of them were college boys who 
illustrations of what might be done were wise enough to know that they 
in almost every local and county Un- needed the best practical farm train- 
ing to supplement the work they had 
In conclusion let me urge the taken at college. 4 
brethren to earnestly labor to hasten Not one farmer in a hundred to- 
the glorious day when we shall see day is handling his farm in the eco- 
equity secured mnomical way he might, could he know 
just how and when to do work to 
make it accomplish the greatest re- 


If we could only arouse the Amer- 
ican farmer of today to a sense of 
the tremendous power which would 
be his through organization and co- 
operation, if we could only induce 
him to see the wonderful possibili- 
ties which lie out yonder in the fu- 
ture for the organized farmers, could 
we only open his eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the brotherhood of man, 
what a transformation we should 
speedily behold in this country of 
ours. This is a day of organized ef- 
fort and the class which endeavors 
to succeed without it among present- 
day environments:-is foredoomed to 
failure. Let us in our local, county, 
State and National Unions stress and 
emphasize the duty of co-operation; 
let us endeavor to induce our fellow- 
man to place a little more faith in 
his kind, and to show that faith by 
his works. 


Cc. C. W. 
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sults, and my candid opinion is that 
a farm something on the line of the 
above idea would be a tremendous 
penefit not only to men owning large 
estates, but to the young men who 
would go back to the home acres and 
put in practice in their neighbor- 
hoods the correct business farming 
methods they learned at the ‘‘train- 
ing farm.” I have consulted several 
large farmers and also a number of 
practical college men as to the prac- 
tical value of such a school, and the 
idea seemed to strike all favorably. 
Many of them expressed the wish to 
see the scheme tried. The only hard 
place I see in the proposition would 
be the securing of the right man as 
manager, there being no question 
but men of the caliber necessary are 
very scarce indeed, and anyone save 
the right man could not be thought 
of. It might be necessary to take a 
man away from a paying business of 
his own and should this be the case, 
perhaps a somewhat higher salary 
would have to be offered as an in- 
ducement, A. L. FRENCH. 


TWO THINGS OFTEN NEGLECTED 


¥s Your Schoolhouse Provided With 
Pure Water and Sanitary Closets. 








HEN I was a boy I enjoyed the 
very great privilege of growing 

up in a country school. In later 
years I had the additional privilege, 
os if not pleasure, of 
teaching—or try- 
ing to teach—at 
two or three dif; 
ferent country 
schools where the 
conve niences 
were very similar 
to those I enjoy- 
ed as a boy. In 
my present work 
zr have driven 
thousands of 
miles the last few years and passed 
many schoolhouses, and many of 
them lack the two very important 
conveniences—wells and private clos- 
ets. These were either absent or en- 
tirely unfit for human use as at my 
own country schoolhouse years ago. 
There is nothing gained when our 
teachers force our children to study 
physiology in order that they may 
know how to take proper care of 
their little bodies, and then the board 
of trustees force the same children 
to go out to a well and drink water 
which the average farmer would be 
ashamed to offer his horse. Asa boy 
I have often drunk with the horses 
and cattle from the running brook 
rather than drink the so-called water 
that the board of trustees provided. 
There is no use for our teachers to 
teach our little children sanitation, 
modesty, gentlemanliness and wo- 
manly ways when our boards of trus- 
tees refuse to provide the ordinary 
necessities for the practice of these 
virtues. Of course, some country 
Schools have excellent wells and good 





PROF. GRAY. 





i return. 


private closets, but many have 
neither. 
At the “little red schoolhouse” 


where I first attended school the well 
was located about three feet from 
the southwest corner of the building. 
Over this well was an old wooden 
curb or box provided with plenty of 
holes just large enough for rabbits, 
rats and snakes to enter but seem- 
ingly not large enough for them to 
As far as I can recall no 
moss-covered bucket ever hung in 
that well, or any other bucket except 
borrowed dinner pails. 

There was one good old trustee 
who always manifested great inter- 
est in the advancement of learning 
in our neighborhood and the neigh- 
bors depended implicitly upon him 
to visit the school welt and remove 
all foreign matter—as chunks, rab- 
bits, rats, and snakes—two or three 
days before the opening of each fall 
term. It may be said to his credit 
that he usually attended to this mat- 
ter religiously and promptly, but 
Once and awhile his farm work inter- 
fered with his public duty. When 
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Agricultural Hall 


The Clemson Agricultural College 
South Carolina’s School of Engineering and Agriculture. . 


One of the largest and best equipped Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges in the South. 
Value of plant over $1,300,000. Over 90 teachers, officers and assistants. Number of students, 834. 
Every County in South Carolina represented. 
struction. New and modern buildings, equipment and sanitation. Over $100,000 is expended in public service. 


Next Session opens Wednesday, September 10, 1913. 


12 Degree courses. 


4 Short courses. 





1,544 Acres 


26 Departments of in- 





Location and Environment. 


The College is located in Oconee County 
at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, on 
the homestead of Jno. C. Calhoun and later 
owned by his son-in-law, Thos. G. Clemson. 
The College is over 800 feet above the sea: 
level and the climate is healthful and invig- 
orating. Temptations to dissipate or to spend 
money foolishly are reduced to a minimum. 

The students are under military govern- 
ment and every effortis made to train up 
manly young men who will reflect credit on 
the College and on the State. 

Religieus Influences. 

The College contributes to the salary of 
four resident ministers who conduct divine 
services and do pastoral work at churches 
and among the cadets in barracks. There 
is a flourishing Sunday School and Y.M.C.A. 


with a salaried Y. M. C. A. Secretary, who 
lives in the barracks and exercises a whole- 
some influence over the young men with 
whom he intimately associates. 


-Requirements Of Admission. 


No student will be admittted to the Fresh- 
man Class who is not at least 16 years old at 
the time of entrance. 

» An honorable discharge from the last 
Gompul or college attended is required. 

? No student will be admitted who is not rea- 
sonably healthy and free from contagious 
diseases, including tuberculosis. 

Applicants for the: Freshman Class must 
stand examinations, either at their county 
seat or at the College, unless they can fill out 
satisfactorily a prescribed certificate, furn- 
ished by the College, showing satisfactory 
preparation.” ~—— 


Student Activities. 


Clemson College is a member of the South- 
ern Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association 
and the South Carolina Inter-Collegiate As- 
sociation and engages in inter-collegiate 
baseball, football, ,track, tennis, basket ball, 
has three literary societies, four student pub- 
lications, a cadet band, a course of lyceum 
lectures and entertainments, etc., etc. 

Scholarships. ad 

The College offers 168 four-year scholar- 
ships in Agriculture and Textile Industry 
and 51 one-year scholarships in the One-Year 
Agricultural Course. The value ofa scholar- 
ship is $100.00 per session and free tuition. 
The cost of these scholarships, nearly $22,000 
is paid from the current funds of the Col. 
lege. 
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~ Courses of Study. >. 
The following four-year courses of 
study leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science are offered: 
Agriculture, (7 Courses). Chemis- 
iry, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Textile Engineering, Ar- 
chitectural Engeering. 
Four-Weeks Course in Agri- 
culture. (For Young men over 18 
years old. Begins January 13th.) 
Four-Weeks Course in Cot- 
ton Grading (Begins January 
13th.) , 
Two-Year Course in Textiles, 
One-Year Course in Agricul- 
ture. (For young farmers 18 years 
old or over. Begins Oct. Ist and 
ends June Ist.) 


COST- 








The cost for any of the twelve regular four- 
year courses or the Two-Year Textile Course 
is $183.45 per session. This amount covers 
uniforms, board, room, heat, light, water, 
laundry and all fees except tuition. Tui- 





Ad ministration Building 





tion is $40.00 additional to those who are 
able to pay. 

The costof the One-Year Agricultural 
Course is $117.45. This amount covers the 
same items as are listed above. 


The cost of the Four-Weeks Winter Course 
for Farmers and the Four-Weeks Course in 
Cotton Grading is $10.00 This amount 
covers board, heat, light and water. No un- 
iforms are required. 
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Next Session Opens September 10, 1913. 
Write at once to’ W. M. RIGGS, President, 


+i. Clemson College, S. C., for Catélog, Scholarship Blanks, etc. If you delay, you may ne crowded out oF 
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this occurred this pleasant duty fell 
to the large “‘scholars” the first noon 
hour. ‘The majority of those who 
have attended country schools do not 
need to imagine just how the appe- 
tite is sharpened and encouraged by 
seeing two or three bodies of rabbits, 
in various stages of decomposition, 
brought from the well. I have seen 
this very thing occur many times, 


and after such experiences I have of- ted, 


ten thirsted all fall and winter for 
water as well as for knowledge. 


There is no reason, except pure care- ist. It is 


lessness, why every country school 
should not be provided with good 
pure water, and if the parents would 
only stop to think how often their 


not be used. 


our children. 


Good wells should be provided. 
But that is not all. 
tary private closets should also be 
built and properly maintained. These 
buildings were not provided at the 
school where I was raised. 
of the schools where I taught no clos- 
ets had ever been built; 
schools they had been built, probably 
when the school building was -erec- 
but had fallen down and could 
This condition of af- 
fairs should never be allowed to ex- 
detrimental to both the 
moral and physical development of 
We now know that no 
better arrangement could be devised 
to encourage the spread of the dread- 


Good and sani- 


At one 


at other 


little children need to quench their 
thirst, I am sure that this small, but 
intensely important matter would be 
attended to. 


ed and terrible hookworm. We must 
have private closets at all of our 
country schools to shield our children 
from immoral habits and protect 


them from physical diseases. And 

about all that is necessary to get 

them is for one good, earnest citizen 

to take the lead; the other neighbors 

will follow. DAN T. GRAY. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





Three years ago a school of which 
I know was taught by a combination 
preacher - revivalist, school teacher. 
Tho there was an enrollment of about 
60 children and more than half in 
the first grade, this man was spend- 
ing two-thirds of his time trying to 
teach Latin and algebra to children 
who did not know why we celebrate 
the fourth of July, and trying to 
force high school physiology down the 
throats of children who could not en- 
ter the fourth grade of any good 
graded school.—Miss E. Reinhardt, 
Lenoir City, N. C. 
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This is the “Thornhill” Wagon 


The Wagon that MUST Make Good 


When you buy a “Thornhill” you take no 
risk, no chances. If any part proves defective, 
™ we will replace it, give you a new wagon 


or refund your money. 
The high-grade hickory and oak used thruout, the 
unusual skill displayed in the designing and 





manufacture, make the “Thornhill” al- | 
most wearproof. ! 
Write us for the 
name of a dealer who | 
sells “*Thornhills” 


THORNHILL 
WAGON CO. 
Lynchburg, Va- 
















rance to the work. It burns stove w nd hasa daily 


lor years. Shipping weight 50 pounds. 
No. 8, Cans 100, $3.15; 250, $6.50; 500, 
points in Mississippi, 

Guarantced to do 


Tennessee. Virginia, Missouri, 
perfect work or we refund your money. 


writes. Please find enclosed check for canner. We like 
in Florida. Mrs. C, D. Leland, Oscar, La., May 22. 1913 


mother. 


dress. Rush your order 


glass jars and is equipped with soldering outfit and all necessary implements to operate it with, also boo 
structions telling how to put up the finest goods in the world for only $6.50, or with capping steel $7.50, 

L igeesy three layers of cans at one time, 42 No, 2 or 24 Nu 3. and is made of extra heavy material, and will last 

Cans at the following prices: No. 2, Cans 100, $2-50; 250, $5.50; 500, $9 50. 

12 Solder hemmed caps aud solder included with cans. 


machine and found it to be exactly what you represented it to be. Miss 
Maggie Avent, Malesus. Tenn., May 28, 1913, writes: We received your can- 
nerin good shape, itis a little beauty. I am proud of it and sois my 


Cut this ad, out, send it to us with the amount of your order enclosed, 

with shipping instructions and get a canning outfit that you can take tof 
the shade of the trees and do your work where everything is cool and pleas- 
ant. Freight will be paid by us when three canners are shipped to one ad- 


Department Progressive Farmer. 


THIS $1522 CANNER $632 





729 


- , 
Over 185 now in use by the Canning Club Agents for demonstration purposes inthe Southe 
ern States. This canner has itsown fire box made in it, which is surrounded by water, 
giving it tremendous heating capacity, and is so constructed it may be moved while operating it without hind- 


capacity of cans. orks either tin cans or 
k of ine 


It will 


Shipping 
Maryland Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina, 


We receive letters like the following in almost every mail: Mrs. Annie Long, Vardeman, Miss.. May 26, 1913, 


your canner as we ordered one from you two years ago 
writes: Have tried 







A MONEY MAKER 


PAT. APR. 4.1905 
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CAPACITY 400 TO 800 GANS-FULLY GUARANTEED 
FARM CANNING MACHINERY CO 


MERIDIAN,MIS 
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4, Schofield Engines 
GUARANTEED 
for Heavy Duty 


If you are looking for an engine to withstand heavy 
duty—an engine that is well adapted for the saw 
mill, oil mill and the cotton ginnery, or wherever an engine 
can be used to advantage—investigate the Schofield Engine. 


Long Wear—Less Steam 


In wearing qualities and the economy of steam, the Schofield Engine is unsur- 
passed. Sixty-seven years of experience has enabled us to produce the FREE 
oe quality and type of engine—and one we can fully guarantee, 
All sizes, Center Crank type—12 horse power to 100 horse power— 
side crank type 50 horse power to 150 horse power 


We also manufacture boilers, tanks, towers, smoke stacks, saw mills, 
y 
















and all kinds of hi ‘mill pi 


Write today for prices and catalogue 
and specificaations. 






pe, roofing, etc, 


Schofield Iron Works, = Macon, Ga. 





containing lliustrations 










HAY 


Tennessee 
p ; ; Bale your Hay with 









LIGHTEST 
STRONGEST 
CHEAPEST 


PRESSES 


Royal Royal, Jr. Economy 
Tennessee Tennessee, Jr. 
or Tennessee Power Press 
Onr new catalogue tells all about them. Write for 
a copy. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y CHATTANCOGA, TEMMESSES 


Royal 








TIN CANS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





supplies, in any quantity. 
Special discount for early orders. 





We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with all 
Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Write today for price list. 


Buy Your Cans Direct From Factory. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY suchanan, va. 


Box 746. 














EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C.1.Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for1i. Send for fol- 
der It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga , show and 
won firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 








SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from the Champions now reduced to 
$1.50 per sitting. 


Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 





BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 

Charlotte, N. ©. 


DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Eggs and stock at half price after June 
1st. Catalog free. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, 
Choice Breeders $1; $1.50; $2. 


R. I. REDS, Eggs $1 per 15 from my prize strain. 


BOTH COMBS Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N.C. 


Route 4, 





Landis, N. ©. 








What about your neighbor who does not 
read The Progressive Farmer? 





THE POULTRY YARD 











More About Parcel Post and Eggs 


HAVE made shipments by parcel 

post this season and have always 
found that the eggs hatched as well 
as when sent by express. I do not 
have reports from all that were sent 
by parcel post, but I do not know of 
any eggs that were broken and sev- 
eral of the best reports that I re- 
ceived were from customers who or- 
dered eggs shipped by parcel post. 

I do not recommend parcel post 
shipments, but will ship eggs as my 
customers desire. 

Personally, I prefer express, be- 
cause the eggs are handled more 
carefully and less likely to be broken. 

I pack eggs in corrugated paper 
boxes, using wheat bran, cottonseed 
hulls, or excelsior as a filler. 

CLAUDE F. DEAL. 
Landis, N. C. 
: Il. 


We have shipped all hatching 
eggs this season by parcel post 
and have received only one com- 
plaint, which was from a lady to 
whom we shipped a setting in a 
wooden box. Five of these were 
broken and five of the remaining ten 
hatched. 

We have not received a single 
complaint since adopting the corru- 
gated paper box, and two customers 
have reported 100 per cent hatches. 

In the boxes we usé the eggs do 
not come in contact with the outer 
casing. This box is so made that the 
fillers hold the eggs in suspension. I 
don’t beiieve any box is safe in which 
the eggs rest on the flat botton. 

I. W. WOOLEY. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
it. 

We shipped eggs to nine States 
this year and two-thirds of the 
eggs were shipped by parcel post. 
Last year we shipped eggs to eight 
States, but not quite as many as this 
year. We have not had near the com- 
plaints from our customers to whom 
we shipped eggs to by parcel post as 
we did from those whom we shipped 
by express. 

We have been shipping eggs for 
hatching several years, all of which 
were shipped by express until this 
year. From our experience with the 
express companies and with the par- 
cel post service, we want to say, give 
us the parcel post to ship eggs by. 
We bought last spring three sittings 
of eggs from the same party. The 
first was single sitting shipped 
by express; of 15, four were broken. 
Later we ordered two sittings and 
sent a box to the party and asked 
him to pack and ship by mail. They 
came without a single egg being 
broken. : 

MRS. H. A. COVINGTON. 
Quitman, Miss. 
IV. 

I ordered one lot of 15 eggs this 
season and received them by par- 
cel post in good shape, but when it 
was time for them to hatch I found 
there were ten of the lot that did not 
have any chicken in them, which I 
think was caused by being jarred or 
shaken too much on the way. Three 
of the eggs hatched but the chicks 
were weak and died in the first day 
or two after hatching. 

Cc. B. LATHAM. 
Piedmont, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—Looks as if 
these eggs might have been of low 
fertility. 


Vv. 
Since The Progressive Farmer 
wishes to know ‘what its readers 


think of the parcel post as transpor- 
tation for eggs for hatching, I will 
give my experiences: It is this, a 
breakage of from one to five eggs and 
several reported only one chick out 
of the eggs from pens from which 
others obiained 12 to 13. These eggs 
were all fresh and were given extra 
care in handling and in packing. 





I will not send any more eggs by 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


parcel post except at purchasers risk 
and those that I myself buy I shal] 
specify that they be sent by express 
so long as the parcels by mail are 
handled so roughly as at present. 
MRS. A. M. REYNOLDS. 
Gainesville, Fla. 


| Orchard and Garden. | 


Timely Garden Notes. 


HERE has been much said about 

canning fruits and vegetables 
during the past few years. This is a 
very important phase of the fruit 
and vegetable industry, and should 
be encouraged in every community 
where fruits and vegetables are 
grown. At the same time we should 
not overlook the importance of our 
winter root crops which may be 
grown in the Southern gardens and 
harvested from the open soil all 
through the winter. Beets, turnips, 
winter radishes, parsnips, salsify,and 
carrots can be planted in late sum- 
mer and will furnish a supply of the 
fresh products all during the winter. 
These crops when properly grown 
are very much relished during the 
winter. Then too they make the 
store of canned vegetables ‘‘go far- 
ther.” 








* * * 


The plants of the Georgia or 
Southern collard may be set to the 
garden at any time during the 
month of June or early in July. 
Space the plants about two or two 
and one-half feet apart in the row. 
Give them practically the same cul- 
ture as is required for cabbage. 
Keep a watch for the harlequin 
bugs. When they first appear on 
the collards, pick them off and de- 
stroy all that can be found. If the 
work is done thoroughly when the 
bugs first come, many broods of the 
next generation will be prevented. 

* * * 

Do not neglect the strawberry 
patch merely because the season’s 
crop has been harvested. If the 
plants are too old to bear another 
crop, plow them up and plant toma- 
toes, snap beans, sweet potatoes, or 
fall cabbage on the area. But if the 
plants are to stand for the produc- 
tion of another crop, fertilize and 
cultivate them. Strawberry plants 
Over-run by grass and weeds all sum- 
mer, will not be in much condition 
for bearing the following spring. 

* * * 


Get ready for planting the turnip 
patch. The rutabagas should go in 
in July. To produce good turnips, 
the soil must be fertile. It is little 
trouble on most farms to make the 
turnip patch rich, for there is usu- 
ally a sufficiency of well decomposed 
animal manures on the place for 
this purpose. Turnips planted late 
may be sown broadcast, but those 
Planted during July and August 
should be planted in rows so that 
the grass and weeds can be kept 
down until the turnips get a start. 

* * * 

Corn for late roasting-ears may 
be planted during the latter part of 
June. The very early or quick-ma- 
turing varieties, as sold by the 
seedsmen, make such small yields 
that they are hardly worth planting. 
The Stowell’s Evergreen is one of 
the best sweet corns for the garden 
in point of quality and productivity. 
Some of the prolific field varieties, 
such as Marlboro’s Prolific produce 
corn of fairly good quality and are 
quite satisfactory for June planting 
in the garden. 

‘st = 

Do not depend upon commercial 
fertilizers alone to keep up the fer- 
tility of the garden soil. The soil 
should be kept friable with animal 
manures. This enables it to retain 
great quantities of moisture to be 
used by the plants during dry weath- 
er. H. P. STUCKEY. 





Plant some okra seeds now as first 
planting will not be prolific during 
late fall.-—Mrs. L. E. Armour. 
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Saturday, July 5, 1913.] 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 





made 





known on application. 








FARM MACHINERY. 
RRA nnn 

For Sale—Frick threshing machine, wind 
stacker, 26x42 separator. Used only part of 
two seasons. Good as new. W. C. Good- 
man, Cleveland, N. C. 





“One J. I. Case Steet Threshing Machine, 
for Sale—With case, feeder and wind stack- 
er attached. Used only two seasons. For 
particulars write to J. P. Harwood, Pamplin, 
Virginia. 

For Sale—One 60-saw Lumus cotton gin; 
Texas self-tramp, single-box press; lot 





one 

shafting, belts, pulleys; one 24-inch Mead- 
ows corn mill, and one 12-horse Alimo por- 
table gas engine. All in fine condition. Ad- 


dress T. J. Adams, Gibson, N. C. ‘ 





~42-H.P. Alamo Gasoline Engine, equipped 
with friction clutch pulley, igniter, outside 
gasoline tank. Sprout & Waldon corn mill. 
Shafting, pulleys, and belting. Has run but 
little. Splendid condition. Engine suitable 
for running cotton gin. Will sell very rea- 
sonable. Wm. G. Wiley, Route 3, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 





HELP WANTED. 





PPP PREP LLL LLLP PELL 


“agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


~ Manager Wanted for Southern farm of 
1,000 acres; raising and fattening cattle; 
with large barns, silos, ete., and adequate 
equipment of work-stock and tools. Must 
be experienced, understand negro labor, and 


the use of modern farm tools and gas en- 
gines. No place for a “kid glove farmer,” 
but a splendid opportunity for one with 
ability to make good. Give full details of 
experience, ete., in first letter. K. H. Knox, 
Baton Rouge, La. 





POSITIONS WANTED. 
DORR 
Position as Farmer and Dairyman by man 
36 Best of references. Can develop and 
handle a dairy development or creamery or 








ve 





SHEEP. 
For Sale—Choice lambs for breeding. A 





cross between Shropshire and Dorset. Were 
dropped in .December, 1912. Will weigh 
100 pounds now. Price, $5 each. WwW. EH. 


Viucent, 


Capron, Va, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 
pigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Registered Clydesdale Horses 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
t@e simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


Our last crop of 200 pigs for May and 
June delivery has been sold. We have for 
July delivery 100 to 150 pigs, sired by fam- 
ous Berkshire, Red Jersey, Essex and Po- 
land China boars, out of prolific cross-bred 
sows. We highly recommend them for 
brood sows for domestic purposes, and the 
price permits them to be used as porkers. 
The Virginia Carolina Cattle Association, 
Spray, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


LEGHORNS. 


Fifty Nice Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
hens, 75 cents each. Cockerels, 50 cents, 
J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. C, 


The Warren Poultry Farm—The home of 
more than ten thousand Single Comb White 
Leghorns, acknowledged to be the most 
profitable fowl bred today. Our stock are 
scientifically bred from the best blood lines 
obtainable in this country. We need more 
room for our young stock and offer a big 
reduction on stock and eggs through the 
month of June. We offer hens from our 
breeding pens at $1.50 while they last. Eggs, 
$1 per 15; $5 per 100. The Warren Poultry 
Farm, Wise, N. C., T. M. Bost, Proprietor. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


February, March, April-hatched pure-bred 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 75c each. 
Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 
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Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Plants—At 
75 cents per thousand. Fred M. Preston, 
Pine Castle, Fla. 





Millions Nancy Hall, Vineless and other 
Potato Plants— For immediate shipment. 
$1.25 per thousand; ten thousand, $10. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Immediate Shipment of Nancy Hall, and 
Porto Rico sweet potato plants, at 75c per 
thousand; $1 delivered. Entire satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. M. Shanibarger, Pine Castle, 
Florida. 


We prepay express on sweet potato slips 
and guarantee safe delivery. Ask for Pro- 
gressive Farmer special offer. Postal will 














bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- 
ton, Fila. 
2,200 Good, Healthy Catawba Yam 


Plants for $1.50. Yield best and save best, 
any sweet potato raised. Plant late as July 
15. Cash with order. Earl Yoder, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


1,000 Barring Pride Potato plants, 50c; 
590 for 25c, after July Ist. Remember my 
entire crop last year was planted after July 
12 and 17; finest crop I ever raised. I do 
this for you to try them for yourself and 
get finest potato on earth. J. B. Barringer, 
Newton, N. C. ‘ . 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 


For Sale—200 bushels bur clover seed, 
at $1.50; 100 busheis Fulghum oats, at $2. 
B. R. Tillman, Trenton, N. C. 


Cannas, Dahlias, Caladium, and everything 
else for the flower garden. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Nancy Hall and six other varieties potato 
plants, $1.50 per thousand. Tomato, pepper, 
cabbage and celery plants. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Lettuce, Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Cowpeas—Glad to hear with an order for 
Rice or Lady Finger, Mixed, Clay or Un- 
known, Red Crowder and White Brown-Eye 
































North Carolina. 
Blue Ribbon White 





Runners—From high- 
est-scoring, pure Carlisle stock, direct from 
California. Fine, racy, upright. Proven 
greatest layers of large white eggs known. 
12 eggs, now, $1.50. Snowfeather Yards, 
Wytheville, Va. 


Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 














peas. The Seed Store, A. S. Huske, Fayette- 
EGGS. ville, mm .< 
Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, | ~~. PPP nnnnnmnnrnem 
North Carolina. Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
DUCKS. hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciansts in the Greensboro Commercial 
Indian Runner Ducks— Eggs, 5c each; | School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
ducks, $1 each. W. ‘F. Kelly, Cleveland, | tend our school if you want to secure a 


good position. 


Scholarships sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from home. 








Positions guaranteed, $600-$900. Piedmont 
Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





OO ae 
Immersion Teachings Refuted—-16 cents. 
Baptism Publishers, Batesburg, S. C. 


Wanted—You to read the Torrens Law 
“Prize Offer’? under head of Miscellaneous 
on this page. 






































stock farm. Address H. W. Davis, Route 1, PIGEONS. ‘ 
Charlotte, N.C. Raise Squabs—Extra Plymouth Rock Ho- 
mer pigeons, at very low prices. Write for 
LIVESTOOK. information. Box 54, Statesville, N. C. 
wm ‘ 
BERKSHIRES. TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
Registered Berkshires. M. S. Shivers, White Wyandotte and White Legho.n 
Eatonton, Ga. hens, $1 each. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite 
Sea aaa | Dalle C. 
Good Berkshire Pigs Cheap. Fairview —- 
Farm, Booneville, N. C White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Re- 
ne. -es—Lowe’ 1 y 5 he 
Berkshire pigs, Jersey heifers, Jersey duced prices—Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Bur 
lington, N. C. 
bulls, for sale or will exchange for peas, | ———— oa 
beans or oats. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, Choice Breeders’ for, Sale—Also young 
South “arolina. stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 
Se ee R lolph Poult Fa , Asht ae Fee? 
Choice Berkshire Pigs—Best breeding, en- | ~2"0O'Pn foultry warm, Ashboro c 
titled to registration. Short-nose, long, and For Sale—Pure-bred hens, males, young 
big-boned breed. 2% months old. Price, $6 | chicks. White, Black, Buff Orpingtons. 
each, or $5 each for two or more. W. H. | Rose Comb Reds. J. C. Hedrick, Stony 
Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. Point, WN: C. 3 
CHESTER HITES. Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens, Old 
= ¥ = and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
O. I. C, Pigs—From Silver's best regis- | and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
tered exhibition stock. Ramsey Bros, Crouse, | pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
North Carolina. ° 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


~ Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$6 each. Felton Bros., 
Wilson, N. C. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs— A. E. 
Miller, Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 








ory, N. 


Exhibition Stock for the Coming Shows— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Dark Cor- 
nish Games, Partridge Rocks, and Runner 
ducks, at reasonable prices. Utility birds 
and eggs. Beverlea Plantation, Darlington, 
South Carolina. 








Duroc-Jerseys—Boar pigs, farrowed May 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





Water and Light Systems for the Country 
Home—Complete bath and kitchen outfits. 
No lead pipe used on job. J. H. Patteson, 
Ashland, Va. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
ani their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 600-L Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Wanted—To borrow $900 on good farm 
for term of three to five years, at 7 per 
cent interest, semi-annually. Address Box 
D, Raleigh, N. C 


Pure Victoria Pigs—The large litter kind, 
$7.50; registering, $1 extra. Gilts and ser- 
vice boars. Want to buy cream separator, 
S. M. Goodman, Mooresville, N. C. 


Printing That Pleases— Every farmer 
should use good printed stationery. Post- 
eard brings samples of the kind you need. 
Prices cseap, and delivered by parcel post. 
The Sun, Job Dept., Hartwell, Ga. 


Prize Offer—For readers of this paper, in 
connection with the new Torrens Law. 
Equal opportunity to everyone. It is of 
vital importance and value to you. Full in- 
formation free. It costs you nothing. Do 




















6th, $6, with pedigree. W. E. Lints, Suth- | ~..~.........1.......».s ms not delay. Send names and addresses today 
erland, Va. BEANS. to P. O. Box 92, High Point, N. C. 

MULEFOOT Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, Poultry Grit—Clean, pure, crushed lime- 

—— Me new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. | stone, sized right for poultry old and young. 

350 Mule-Foot Hogs for Sale—Dinlap, Burrus & | Makes shells, keeps poultry healthy. 100- 


Williamsport, Ohio. 


Buy now and save high prices 
Company, New Bern, N. C. 





GUERNSEYS. 


For Sale—Registered Guernsey bull calf. 

















A grandson of the great “Billy’s France,” 

best blood in America. A bargain for some- 

one. F, P. Luetram, Bellhaven, N. C. 
HEREFORDS. 





We have a herd of Hereford cows, rang- 
ing from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds, 
royally bred. We have six bulls from these 
cows by a Hereford bull that will exhibit 
against all comers in America. We will be 





glad to show this herd to those interested 
in Hereford beef cattle and communicate 
with anyone desiring a Hereford bull, either 
in young bulls or bulls ready for service, 
The Virginia Carolina Cattle Association, 
Spray, N. C. 

HOLSTEINS. 





Holsteins—Pure-bred cows, heifers, open 
and bred; bull and heifer calves for sale. 
D. S. Jones, Beacondale Farms, Newport 
News, Va. 





____ JERSEYS. __ 
Cheap—One registered 

years old. Also Berkshire 
Box 77, 


Jersey bull, two 
pigs, entitled to 
Marion, Ss. @C. 


RABBITS 





Belgian Hares—$2 a pair. M. A. McFar- 
land, Manchester, N. C. 
DOGS. 
_ Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups. M. XK. 
Stroud, Herndon, Va. ; 


B loodhound Puppies—English. 


Registered, 
pure-breds, . W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. GC. 








Pedigreed Pointer Pups—Hight weeks 
>} old. 
16 and $8 each. R. ‘ 


L. Padgett, Bostic, N.C. 


About 100 Bushels Recleaned Mammoth 
Yellow soy beans, at $1.50, and 50 bushels 
Brown soy beans, at $1.25, f.o.b here. Mc- 
Claud & Jennette, Lake Landing, N. C. 


BERMUDA. 








pound bag sent freight prepaid to any ad- 
dress in Southeast on receipt of $1. Deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Crystal Lime Co., Box 17, 
Hot Springs, N. 


$10 or 75 Cents?—For sale or mortgage 
of land for loan, the expense for title, etc., 
it ten dollars or more. Under the new Tor- 











South Carolina. 





PEAS. 
Seed Peas for Sale. J. G. Layton, Dunn, 
North Carolina. 


POTATOES. 


Yellow Yam Potato Plants—75c per thou- 








sand, Send me your order. Mrs. Mattie 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 
Potato Plants—Any quantity. $1 thou- 


sand. Nancy Hall, Triumph, Red Providence, 
Porto Rico. F. M. Morris, Ona, Fla. 
Nancy Hall and Southern Queen Potato 
Slips—$1.25 per thousand. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Turfflln Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 


Lookout Mountain Seed Irish Potatoes for 
Sale—For late planting. Write for price, 
stating number of bushels wanted. Baer, 
Sloan, Cass Station, Ga. 





Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 
Norton Yam, Providence, Triumph, Sugar 
Yam and Dooly Yam, $1 thousand; prepaid 
anywhere, $1.25 thousand. Magnolia Poul- 





try Yards, Homeland, Ga. 





“Bermuda Grass — “Progressive Farmer’’} rens law, after first registration, it: is 75 

says plant “Bermuda.”’ Booklet free. Sev- | cents. Let us send you full and free infor- 

enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms, | mation showing its importance. Address 
Orangeburg, S. C . O. Box 92, High Point, N. 

CABBAGE, Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 

“1 = ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, well 

Fall Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch. Ready | sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 

now. $1.25 per thousand. By mail, 30c per| ana gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 

hundred. Farmers Plant Co., Enterprise, ; : 


Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered Jersey bull calf. Angora goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Lightning on telephone wires is danger- 
ous. Tomlinson’s Telephone Line-wire De- 
tacher is the only lighting arrester that is 
absolutely safe. It makes it impossible for 
lightning on the wires to reach the house. 
On the market three years, and every one 
a success. Will last a life-time. Guaran- 
teed to give complete protection and satis- 
faction, or money refunded. Sent postpaid 
with complete instructions for installing for 
$3 for grounded lines or $5 for metallic cir- 





cuits. The Tomlinson Protective Device 
Co., Ronceverte, W. Va. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write any advertiser in this paper 
for goods, cagalogs, or price-lists be sure to 
say,"“I saw your ad. in The Progressive Farm- 
er, which guarantees the reliability of all ad- 
vertising it carries.’ See full conditions on 








our editorial page. 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he oa ae satisfactary references as 














to his honesty and b resp y 
Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N. C. 





Lots, Farms—B. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


For Sale—Fine alfalfa lands in the fam- 
ous Black Belt of Alabama. Get list from 
Black Belt Land Company, 410 American 
Trust Bidg., Birmingham, Alabama. 

2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. , Deer 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Farm Lands My Specialty—Do you want 











to buy? Tell me your wants. Have you 
something for sale, especially in Wake or 
adjoining counties? Describe it. R. E. 


Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions, Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. Amer- 
ican Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


You’ve Heard of High Point, North Caro- 
lina—The most thriving city of the South; 
12,000 people. If you want real estate—city 
or county—in or about High Point, let me 
hear from you. I'll show you some valuable 
bargains. D. E. Hammer, High Point, N. C. 


Southern Farms, Timber Lands, and Cut- 
Over Lands—We have the farm you want. 
Write us today; tell us your wants. Some 
extra fine bargains to offer you now in col- 
onization lands, timber, and improved 
farms. Don’t delay. Berryhill Realty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. ‘ 


For Exchange—Colonial Virginia Planta- 
tion—775 acres fertile land, 3 miles station, 
10 miles South Boston, Virginia, splendid 
brick mansion, 12 rooms; usual out-buildings. 
Price, $32,000. Mortgage, $12.000. Will ex- 
change equity for unencumbered farm. Ven- 
able & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country, Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber: tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


Fine Farm for Sale—1,155 acres; 300 clear- 
ed, balance in second growth hardwood, and 
covered with a natural grass resembling 
bluegrass which grows from 12 to 24 inches 
high. Large herds of cattle can be raised 
without any attention. Cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts and all varieties of clovers and grasses 
can be raised on this farm as well as any in 
the State., There are eight good tenant 
houses, but no large dwelling. The soil is 
medium stiff loam with clay subsoil. Situ- 
dated five miles from Branchville. R. F. D. 
and telephone line by the farm. I will di- 
vide this place into two farms and sell each 
part separately. For prices and terms ad- 
dress, J. Dudley Woodard, Branchville, Va. 


CASH FOR WOOL 


Spray Woolen Mill, 
The Thread Mill Co.,Props* 
Spray, N.C. 
































We will pay the 
highest market price 
in cash, or give you 
blankets in exchange; 
in either white, gray, tan ér fancy plaids. 
Ship your wool, or if preferable, send 
good size sample, and we will tell you what 
your wool is worth in cash or in exchange 
for blankets. Write for free shipping tags. 

















That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot--makes you 
ppy. It’s a man’s size plu 
from the Piedmont section o' 
North Carolina. Get a plug 


from your dealer. 
\ Manufactured 
WINSTON-SALEM N. G. 








IT COSTS $2 


We mean “‘Types and Breeds of Farm 
Animals,” by Prof. C.S. Plumb. It is 
worth it, however, for it has pictures 
and descriptions of all the leading 
breeds of farm animals and makes you 
just ache to be a stockman. A good 
book for the young people to read and 
look at. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


























Farm Work for July. 


By T. B. PARKER. 








TERNAL vigilence is the price of 

—good crops. Good crops are 
the result of a combination of good 
cultivation, plant food and moisture. 
Good cultivation 
consists of fre- 
quent and shallow 
workings — fre- 
quent so as to pre- 
vent grass and 
weeds, admit air 
into the soil and 
conserve MOis- 
ture. Experi- 
ments have shown 
that when culti- 
than two inches 
deep the moisture is not  con- 
served to the fullest, and when 
over three inches deep the roots of 
the plant are cut or injured and les- 
sen the crop yield. This is evident 
because all plant food must be taken 
up through the roots of the plant 
and must enter the roots through 
the minute root-hairs that are to be 
found near the roots. When a root 
is cut no plant food can be taken 
up by that root until the injury is 
repaired. That is the reason deeply 
cultivated crops, so often give im- 
mediate evidence by the drooping 
leaves, of the injury déne to the 
plant by this deep cultivation. 

* * * 

All plant food must be taken up in 
soluble form, henee the necessity of 
moisture in the soil. We often fail 
to realize the great quantity of mois- 
ture taken up by the plant. Fre- 
quently when we cut a weed or any 
plant off at the top of the ground, in 
a short time we will see a ring of 
moist dirt around the plant. This 
is the moisture taken up by the roots 
and is on its way to the leaves of 
the plant, but as the plant is cut off 
it simply overflows and gives us the 
wet spot mentioned. It has been 
shown that on an average it requires 
about 500 pounds of water to pro- 
duce one pound of dry matter in an 
oat crop, while-it requires an aver- 
age of but about 400 pounds of water 
to produce one pound of dry matter 
in a wheat crop, and 300 pounds in 
a@ corn crop, more or less according 
to the fertility of the soil. On real 
poor soils it may require two or even 
three times as much moisture to pro- 
duce a pound of dry matter in a 
plant as it does on a rich or fertile 
soil. That is one reason crops on 
poor or infertile soils suffer quicker 
and more from dry weather than do 
crops on rich and fertile soils. 

* * * 

It has also been shown that crops 
in the maturing or fruiting stage 
take up more water than at ether 
stages. Hence the necessity of con- 
serving all the moisture possible at 
this particular time. 

Early planted corn and cotton be- 
gin to ear and fruit in July, there- 
fore July should be a busy month 
with the farmer. The cultivators 
should be kept going when soil con- 
ditions will permit. Of course, after 
a rain on a clay soil the cultivators 
should not be started as quickly as 
they could be in a sandy or loam soil. 
Experienced farmers know this and 
it is necessary to mention this fact 
only for the benefit of the inexperi- 
enced. 

Do not plan to give the corn or the 
cotton two, three or four cultivations 
and then “lay it by” regardless of 
conditions or consequences. The 
rule should be to work the crop as 
often as is necessary, say every 
week or ten days, and as long as it 
is justifiable. On some lands culti- 
vation can be and should be stopped 
earlier than on other types of soil, 
but as a rule most farmers stop eul- 
tivation too early. However, if from 
weather conditions or from other 
causes, a crop has to be neglected 
for quite a while late in the season, 
it will be better to let it go and not 
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vation is less 


work it again. The roots of the 
plants will have come up and filled 
the soil near the surface and the in- 
jury to these roots from cultivation 
would overbalance any good that 
could come from it. Of course, this 
is a general rule and, therefore, there 
may be exceptions to it. 

Cultivation except when land is 
poorly drained should be as level as 
practicable. There are many reasons 
for this other than that of conserving 
moisture, such as crossing the field 
with wagons, sowing the land in win- 
ter cover crops or in small grains, 
etc. 

*** * 


If side applications of fertilizers 
are to be used, and they should be 
used, especially on cotton, unless a 
sufficiency was applied at the time 
of planting, they should be applied 
at once. As to just what this ap- 
plication should consist of will de- 
pend on the soil to which it is to be 
applied. If the soil is deficient in all 
of the three elements of plant food, 
phosphorus, nitrogen and potash, it 
will be well to apply a fertilizer car- 
rying all these elements. Such a 
mixture can be made of 16 per cent. 
acid phosphate, nitrate of soda, tank- 
age, cottonseed meal and muriate of 
potash or kainit. For sandy soils it 
should analyze about 3 or 4 per 
cent. phosphoric acid, 10 per cent 
ammonia and 3 or 4 per cent 
potash. A great many fertilizer man- 
ufacturers offer a ‘‘top dresser’ ana- 
lyzing 3-10-4 which will take the 
place of the mixture suggested above. 
If only nitrogen is needed, either ni- 
trate of soda 75 to 100 pounds per 
acre or 50 pounds each of cottonseed 
meal and nitrate of soda per acre 
can be applied. This application 
should go on early during the first 
week of general blooming. If to be 
applied to corn, apply before or just 
as it begins to bunch for tassel. 

* = * 

Peas and soy beans should be put 
in as rapidly as possible, both in 
growing crops and on land that grew 
wheat, oats or rye. Sow at the rate 
of one to one and a half bushels per 
acre when sown broadcast. Break 
land well, harrow fine and sow im- 
mediately after a season if possible. 
Soy beans especially often fail to ger- 
minate well when sown in a hot dry 
soil, especially if it is several days 
before a rain comes sufficient to wet 
the soil. Some say the germination 
of soy beans is easily affected by fer- 
tilizer and for that reason they 
should not be put in together. 

Soy beans make an exceptionally 
fine hay when cut at the proper time, 
also are fine for hogs when turned 
on them just as the bean is well 
formed. They are fine soil improv- 
ers and are not subject to many of 
the diseases the cow pea is heir to 
and this season are selling for less 
money per bushel than cowpeas 
bring. I do not say this in dispar- 
agement of the cowpea, for it makes 
a valuable crop, but to bring out 
some of the strong points of the soy 
bean. Sow whichever you have or 
can get and sow as large an acreage 
as possible even if you will not need 
the hay nor need to hog them down. 
They will pay the biggest kind of an 
interest as soil improvers if allowed 
to remain on the land and are turned 
under before putting in an oat or 
some winter cover crop. 

* * * 

In the higher latitudes of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory, such as 
the mountain sections of Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, 
crimson clover and vetch can be 
planted in July, but. in other sections 
they should not go in until August or 
September. They are valuable crops 
for hay and for soil improvement. If 
our Southern farmers world put all 
their cultivated lands in winter cover 
crops, there could be an immense 
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saving in the nitrogen annually pur- 
chased in commercial fertilizers. 
* * # 

The sweet potato crop should have 
attention. When sprouts or slips 
were planted early the vines should 
by this time be long enough to furn- 
ish cuttings for setting in July. 
These will make potatoes far prefer- 
able for keeping over winter than 
those grown from the slips. 

The writer had on his table today, 
June 15, Nancy Hall potatoes grown 
from vine cuttings which were as 
sound as when first dug and had all 
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the good eating qualities that they 
had in March. 

Land on which small grains grew, 
if not too heavy, will be fine for 
planting out to cuttings. Make the 
ridges about 3% feet apart and apply 
400 to 600 pounds per acre of a fer- 
tilizer analyzing about 8-83-10. A 
good sweet potato fertilizer can be 
made by adding to 400 pounds of 
8-3-3, 30 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash, or 25 pounds of muriate of 
potash to 400 pounds 8-4-4 fertilizer. 
Potatoes require a fertilizer rich in 
potash. 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
June 27. 
Cotton. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Low grades 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per bbi—wholesale prices: 
High grades 
Lower grades 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 
No. 2 mixed 
Timothy hay, per ton 


.50@$6.00 
‘88@ .92 
“88 
“00 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift shortening, per case 
Compound, tierce basis 

Pure lard, tierce basis 

Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 
sugar-cured $ 
TUE. QRS... Hoa 0.0.058 Ke RoeK 6s 13 


@22 c¢ 
@13%e 


Hams, 
Reg. 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
June 23. 
Ordinary 
Good ordinary .. 
Low midding 
Middling 
Good Middling 


Total sales—bales 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


No important change has taken place in 
the market situation during the past week. 
Quotations declined a small fraction early, 
and afterwards remained without change. 
The slight decline was mostly only nominal, 
as there has been scarcely any cotton for 
sale. The business reported was chiefly of 
some scattering lots bought in the interior. 
Stocks in this country are getting down to 
an end of the season basis, but it looks as 
if they will be reduced considerably below 
normal proportions before the new crop be- 
comes available. It would thus appear that 
the surplus left over from a crop of 16,000,- 
000 bales has been all required to piece out 
a@ succeeding crop of 14,000,000 bales, with 
no surplus to carry over. This means that 
the average consumption for the last two 
years has been at the rate of 15,000,000 
bales, and as the rate is still increasing, a 
crop in excess of 15,000,000 bales has be- 
come a necessity. Yet if we make a mil- 
lion or two bales more than is absolutely 
needed, we must expect to see the price 
knocked off below the margin of profit. A 
prosperous harvest is ours if we do not 
make over the wanted amount, and it is far 
better to be a little short than a little over. 

The crop seems to be doing finely at pres- 
ent. Rains have fallen in some dry sections, 
and moderately high temperatures have 
favored the rapid development of the back- 
ward plant. Recently there has been more 
talk of the boll weevil in the middle section, 
but on the whole there is no doubt that the 
average prospect has improved appreciably 
since the date of the last bureau report. 
The next report will be out on July 2, when 
the acreage will also be given out. The in- 
crease is expected to prove about 4 per cent. 
The condition may be around 83, or inter- 
mediate between last year and the year 
before. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 

Virginia, ) 
June 27. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Strict low middling 

Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUT 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 


Norfolk, Va.) 


No. 1 grade, 60 per cent 

No. 2 grade, 50 to 55 per cent 
No. 8 grade, 40 to 45 per cent 
Shelling, good weight 3% @3% 
Shelling, light weight --+- 24%@3 
Spanish “41.55 


3s) 


3% @4 
35% @3% 
8% @3% 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by EB. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
June 21. 

Nothing of interest has happened during 
the week. Trade is very quiet and waiting 
for the new crop of brights. O14 tobaccos 
have all been sold with the exception of 


some scattering lots which are held here by 
various dealers. The weather is hot and dry 
with occasional local showers and it is re- 
ported that the tobacco crop is doing very 
well in the field. 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
June 23. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 
medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
medium to good 
Common to fair ... 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per cwt .. 
Calves—Extra, per cwt 
medium 
Dairy cows, per head 
Hogs—Best, per cwt 
Sows and stags, 
Good 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 
Lambs 





$7.75 @$8.25 
7.00@ 


per cwt.... 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 


Eggs —Fresh-gathered, 
Store-gathered 

Butter—Creamery, per pound 
County 

Hens, 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
June 24. 

New white No. 1 Southern potatoes, per 
barrel, $1.25@1.87; No. 2, $1:25@1.50. Texas 
white onions, per crate, $1@3; Norfolk yel- 
low, per basket, 65@75c. Cabbage, Norfolk, 
$1.25@2.25 per crate; per barrel, $1@2; red, 
$1.50@ 2.50. Asparagus, green prime, per 
dozen bunches, $1@1.25; white fancy, $1.50 
@1.75. Beans, green or wax, per basket, $1 
@1.25. Beets, $1@2 per 100 bunches. Car- 
rots, $1@2 per 100 bunches; old, per barrel, 
$1.50 @2. Cucumbers, 50@$1 per basket. 
Corn, 75c@$1.25 per crate. Eggplants, 75c 
@$1.50 per box. Horseradish, $2@3_ per 100 
pounds. Lettuce, $1@1.50 per barrel. Leeks, 
50c@$1 per barrel. Lima beans, $1@2 per 
basket. Okra; $1@2.50 per carrier. Peppers, 
$1@1.75° per carrier. Peas, 75c@$1 per bas- 
ket, for large. Parsnips, 50@75c per barrel. 
Radishes, 50c@$1 per 100 bunches. Spinach, 
50c@$1 per barrel. Squash, new, yellow, 
50c@$1 per basket. Turnips (rutabagas) 75¢ 
@$1.25 per barrel. Tomatoes, $1@2 per car- 
rier. 

Apples, $2.50@5.50 per barrel. Peac 
$1.50@3.50 per carrier. Cherries, sour, —_ 
peach basket, $1.25@2; sweet, $1.25@2. Cur- 
rants, 10@12c per quart. Strawberries, 6@ 
18c per quart. Blackberries, 5@15c per 
quart. Raspberries, per pint, 5@8c. Huck- 
leberries, 15@20c per quart. Gooseberries, 
10@15c per quart. Muskmelons, per crate, 
$2.25@2.75. Watermelons, $25@50 per 100, 

Wheat No. 2 red, cash, $1.10. Corn, 68 Ke 
Oats, 46% @47¢. ; 

Mess pork, per barrel, $22.25@22.75. 
beef, $19@20. Top grades of creamery but- 
ter, 27% @28c; factory, 22%24c; imitation 
creamery, 24% @25c. Country eggs, 17%20c. 


Mess 





Our old education was founded 
upon the adage that every male born 
in the United States could be Presi- 
dent some day, and we shaped our 
education to fit him therefor. We are 
begining to realize that this is an im- 
possibility and that in educating ev- 
ery boy to be President we spoiled 
many embryo Edisons or Newtons or 
Lawes. We shaped our education 
for the benefit of the few instead of 
so planning it as to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number. In 
the order of things, the greater num- 
ber of boys who enter our schols are 
destined to be tillers of the soil and 
the correct education should be such 
as best fits them for the battle of life 
in this occupation.—D. N. Barrow. 





Mr. Poe will speak at a farmers’ 
picnic at Hickory, near Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, July 9. 


Men co-operate after different fashions: 
and even those co-operate abundantly, who 
find fault with what happens and those 
who try to oppose it and to hinder it; for 
the universe had need even of such men as 
these.—Marcus Aurelius. 











Saturday, July 5, 1913.] 





Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 
A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Cathoun. 


ighted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
Copye'e by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 








CHAPTER XXVI. 
Unconditional Surrender. 

HEY’S going to be a big nigger 

’scursion to Memphis at ‘leven 
o’clock,’’ said Jimmy as he met the 
other little boy at the dividing fence; 
“Sam Lamb's going and ’most all the 
niggers: they is. Sarah Jane ’lowed 
she’s going, but she ain’t got nobody 
to.’tend to Bennie Dick. Wouldn't 
you like to go, Billy?” 

Billy’s eyes sparkled with appre- 
ciation. 

“I sho’ wish I could,” he said;’’ but 
Aunt Minerva ’d make me stay in bed 
a whole week if I went near the rail- 
road.” 

“My mama’d gimme ’bout a mil- 
lion licks, too, if [ projeckted with a 
nigger ’scursion: she ’bout the spank- 
ingest woman they is. My papa put 
some burnt cork on his face in the 
Knights ’er Pythi’s minstrels and I 
know where we can get some to make 
us black; you go get Miss Minerva’s 
ink bottle too, that’ll help some, and 
get some matches, and I’ll go get the 
cork and we can go to Sarah Jane’s 
house and make usselfs black.’’ 

“T ain’t never promise not to black 
up and go down to the depot,” said 
Billy waveringly. “I promise not to 
never be no mo’ Injun—I———”’ 

“Well, run then,” Jimmy inter- 
rupted impatiently. ‘‘We’ll just slip 
down to the railroad and take a look 
at the niggers. You don’t hafto get 
on the train just ’cause you down 
to the depot.”’ 

So Miss Minerva’s nephew, after 
tiptoeing into the house for her ink 
bottle and filling his pockets with 
contraband matches, met his chum 
at the cabin There, under the crit- 
ical survey of Bennie Dick from his 
customary place on the floor, they 
darkened their faces, heads, hands, 
feet, and legs; then, pulling their 
caps over their eyes, these energetic 
little boys stole out of the back gate 
and fairly flew down an alley to the 
station. No one noticed them in that 
hot, perspiring, black crowd. 

The two excited children got di- 
rectly behind a broad, pompous ne- 
gro and slipped on the car just after 
him. Fortunately they found a seat 
in the rear of the coach and there 
they sat, unobserved, Still and quiet, 
except for an occasional delighted 
giggle, till the bell clanged and the 
train started off. 

“We'll see Sam 
whispered Jimmy, 
care of us.”’’ 

The train was) made up of seven 
coaches, which had been taking Ne- 
sroes on at every station up the road 
as far as Paducah, and it happened 
that the two little boys did not know 
a soul in the car. 

But when 

Woodstock, a 
from Memphis, Sam 
a tour of the cars, 
coach and was promptly hailed by 
the children. When he recognized 
them, he burst into such a roar of 
laughter that it caused all the other 
passengers to turn around and look 
in their direction. 
_ “What y’ all gwine to do 
Jes’ wonder,” he exclaimed 
ekals ain’t made dis side o’ *ternity. 
Lordee, Lordee,” he gazed at them 
admiringly, ‘‘you sho’ is genoowine 
corn-fed, sterlin’ silver, all-wool-an’- 
a-yard wide, “pure-leaf, Green-River, 
Lollapaloosas. Does yo’ folks know 
‘bout yer? Lordee! What I axin’ such 
4 fool question fer? *‘Cose dev don't. 
Come on, I gwine to take y’ all off’m 
dese cars right here dis Woodstock, 
an’ we kin ketch de ’commodation 
back home.” 

“But Sam,” 
don’t want to 
Wants to go to 

“Hit don’t 
wants),’”’ was 


” 


Lamb toreckly, 
“and he’ll take 


they 
little 


were nearing 
etation not far 
Lamb, making 


came into their 


nex’ I 
“Yo? 


protested Billy, 
go back home. 
Memphis.’’ 

matter what y 
the Negro’s 


“We 

We 
’ all 
reply, ‘‘y’ 


all. gotta git right off. Dis-here 
*scursion train don’t leave Memphis 
twell twelve o’clock to-night an’ yuh 
see how slow she am runnin’, and 
ev’y no ’count nigger on her ’ll be 
full o’ red eye.-An’ yo’ folks is plumb 
’s‘racted *bout yer dis minute, I ‘low. 
Come OM ag! She am gittin’ ready to 
stcp.” a 


He grabbed the blackened hand of 


each, pushing Jimmy and pulling 
Billy, and towed the retuctant little 
boys through the coach. 

“Yuh sho’ is sp’iled 
growled, as he hustled 
the platform to the waiting-room. 
“Dis-here’s de fus’ ’scursion I been 
on widout Sukey a-taggin long in five 
year an’ I aimed fo’ to roll ’em high; 
an’ now, ’case o’ ketehin’ up wid y’ 
all, I gotta go right back home. Now 
y’ all set jes’ straight as yer kin set 
on dis-here bench,’ he admonished, 
“whilst I send a telegraph to Marse 
Jeems Garner. An’ don’ yuh try to 
"lope out on de flatform neider. Set 
wha I kin keep my eyes skinned on 
yuh, yuh little slipp’ry-ellum eels. 
Den I gwine to come back an’ wash 
yer, so y all look like ’spectable 
white folks.’’ 

Miss Minerva came out of her 
front door lookin’ for Billy at the 
tame time that Mrs. Garner appear- 
ed on her porch in search of Jimmy. 

“William! You William!” called 
one woman. : 

“Jimmee-ee! O 
called the other, 

“Have you seey my nephew?” ask- 
ed the one. 

“No. Have you seen anything of 
Jimmy?’ was the reply of the other. 

“They were talking together at 
the fence about an hour ago,” said 
Billy’s aunt. ‘‘Possibly they are 
down at the livery stable with Sam 
Lamb; Ill ’phone and find out.’’ 

“And I’ll ring up Mrs. Black and 
Mrs. Hamilton. They may have gone 
to see Lina or Frances.” 

In a short time both women ap- 
peared on their porches again: 

“They have not been to the stable 
this morning,’’ said Miss Minerva, 
uneasily, ‘and Sam went to Memphis 
on the excursion train.’’ 

“And they are not with Lina or 
Frances,’’-—Mrs. Garner’s face wore 
an anxious look, ‘I declare I never 
saw two such children. Still, I don’t 
think we need worry as it is) nearly 
dinner time, and they never miss 
their meals you know.” 

But the noon hour came and with 
it no hungry little boys.* Then, in- 
deed, did the relatives of the chil- 
dren grow uneasy. ° 

At three o’clock, Miss Minerva, 
worn with anxiety and on the verge 
of a collapse, dropped into a chair 
on her veranda, her faithful Major 
by’ her side. He had come to offer 
help and sympathy as soon as he 
heard of. her distress, and, finding 
her in such a softened, dependent, 
and receptive mood, the Major had 
remained to try to cheer hey up. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garner 
the porch, discussing 
steps they could take. 

“It is all the fault of that William 
of yours,’ snapped one little 
mother to the other little boy’s aunt: 
“Jimmy is the best child in the world 
when he is by himself, but he is eas- 
ily led into mischief.” 

Miss Minerva’s face blazed 
indignation. 

“William’s fault indeed!’ she an- 
swered back. ‘There never was a 
sweeter child than William;”’ for the 
lonely woman knew the truth at last. 
At the thought that her little nephew 
might be hurt, a long forgotten ten- 
derness stirred her bosom and she 
realized for the first time how the 
child had grown into her life. 

The telegram came. 

“They are all right.’’ shouted Mr. 
Garner joyously, as he quickly open- 
ed and read the yellow missive, ‘‘they 
went on the excursion and Sam Lamb 
is bringing them home on the accom- 
modation.”’ a 

As the Major, short, plump, rubi- 
cund, jolly, and Miss Minerva, tall, 


my fun,” he 
them across 


” 


Jimmee-ee-ee! 


were also on 
what further 


with 


boy’s» 


sallow, angular, solemn, were walik- 
ing to the station to meet the train 
that was bringing home the runag 
ways, the elderly lover knew himself 
to be at last master of the situation 
“The trouble with Billy—-——’’ he be- 
gan, adjusting his’ steps: to Miss Mi- 
nerva’s mincing walk. 

“William,’’ she corrected faintly. 

“The trouble with Billy,’’ repeated 
he suitor more firmly, ‘“‘is this: 
have tried to make a girl out of a 
healthly, high-spirited boy; you 
haven’t given him the toys and play- 
things a boy should have; you have 
not even given the child common love 
and affection.’’ He was letting him- 
self go, for he knew that she needed 
the lecture, and, wonderful to tell she 
was listening meekly. “You have 
steeled your heart,’’ he went on, 
“against Billy and against me. You 
have about as much idea how to 
manage a boy as a—as a—”’ he hesi- 
tated; ‘“‘as any other old maid,’’ he 
blurted out, realizing as he did so 
that a woman had rather be called a 
goat than an old maid any time. 

The color mounted to Miss Mi- 
nerva’s face. 

“T don’t have to be an old maid,” 
she snapped spunkily. 

“No; and you are not going to be 
one any longer,” he answered with 
decision. ‘I tell you what, Miss 
Minerva, we are going to make a 
fine, manly boy out of that nephew 
of yours.” 

“We?” she echoed faintly. 

“Yes, we! I said we, didn’t I?’’ 
replied the Major ostentatiously. 
“The child shall have a pony to ride 
and everything else that a boy ought 
to have. He is full of natural ani- 
mal spirits and has to find some out- 
let for them; that is the reason he is 
always in mischief. Now, I think I 
undertand children.’’ He drew him- 
velf up proudly. “We shall be mar- 
ried tomorrow,”’ he announced, ‘‘that 
I may assume at once my part of the 
responsibility of Billy’s rearing.”’ 

Miss Minerva looked at him in 
fluttering consternation. 

“Oh, no, not tomorrow,’ 
tested; ‘“‘possibly next 
time.” 


she pro- 
year some 
Tomorrow,’ reiterated the Major, 
his white moustache bristling with 
determination. Having at last as- 
serted himself, he was enjoying the 
situation immensely and was not go- 
ing to give way one inch. 

“We will be married 
and——”’ 

‘Next month,” 
idly. 

Tomorrow I tell yout” 

“Next week,’ she answered. 

“Tomorrow! Tomorrow! Tomor- 
row!’ cried the Major, happy as a 
schoolboy. 

“Next Sunday night after church,” 
pleaded Miss Minerva. 

“No, not next Sunday or Monday 
or.Tuesday. We will be married to- 
morrow,” declared the dictatorial 
Confederate veteran. 

Billy’s aunt succumbed. 
“Oh, Joseph,” she said 
most a simper, “‘you are so 

ful.’’ 

“How would you like me for an 

uncle?”’ Miss! Minerva’s affianced ask- 
ed Billy a few minutes later. 
’ “Fine an’ dandy,’ was the answer, 
as the child wriggled himself out of 
his aunt’s embrace. The enthusiastic 
reception accorded him, when he got 
off the train, was almost too much 
for the little boy. He gazed at the 
pair in embarrassment. He was for 
the moment disconcerted and over- 
come; in place of the expected seold- 
ings and punishment, he was receiv- 
ed with caresses and flattering con- 
sideration. He could not understand 
it at all. 


The Major put a hand on the little 
boy’s' shoulder and smiled a kindly 
smile into his big, grey, astonished 
eyes as the happy lover delightedly 
whispered, “Your Aunt Minerva is 
going to marry me tomorrow, Billy.” 

“Pants an’ all?” 
Green Hill. 


tomorrow, 


she suggested tim- 


with al- 
master- 


THE END. 


you | 


asked William 
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CAN TRUS 


Here is a harness you can de- 
pend upon at all times and trust 
on every occasion. When a 
broken strap may mean arunaway 
with possibly a smashed buggy or 
wagon, or a serious injury to your- 
self, you cannot be too particular 
in selecting your harness. You 
cannot tell by looking at a piece 
of leather whether it is good or 
bad; whether it is genuine leather 
or chemically stuffed and polished 
to make it look like leather. 


You do not have to take any chances in 
buying harness. You can now buy it with 
your eyes shut and know you are getting 
yous money’s worth. 


Cottrell Harness 


is absolutely guaranteed. If any part breaks 
or becomes defective within one yeas aiter 
purchase we will make it good. 

“CoTTRELL” Harness is made in our own 
factory out of the best leather we can buy: 
Each part is made by men who are experts in 
this line. Every strap and buckle is care- 
tully inspected. Every set is mechanically 
perfect. 

“COTTRELL” Harness is sold by dealers 
everywhere. It comes in all styles and 
prices, in all trimmings, in Collarand Hames 
or Breast Collar. In fact you can get any- 
thing you want. If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you write us 
for the name of one 
who can. 


Cottrell 
Saddlery Co. 


INC. 
Richmond, Va. 
Makers of 
Guaranteed Harness 





We guarantee 
that if any part of 
a set of “CorT- 
TRELL” Harness 
proves defective 
within one year 
we will replace it 
free of charge. 








AGENTS $28 a Week 


Do not delay | Write at once for terms an@. 
free outfit of Guaranteed Hosiery for 


men, women and children. Ail styles and 
grades Guaranteed 4 months without holes 
or a new pair given free. Best and biggest 
offer ever made to our agents. Big seller, 
fine profits, easy sales, big repeater. Sell 
52 weeks in the year Steady income. 
™ All want guaranteed hosiery. » ‘Be 
tm Tucker sold $277.84 last month. High 
Pa School boy made # first day. Don's 
miss this big chance. Write today for 
free sample to workers. A postal 

willdo. Send no money. 


“THOMAS HOSIERY CO. 


Workers. 3855 Barney St., Dayton, Ohio 





THIS CANNING OUT. IT 


has converted tons of fruit 
and vegetables into cash, 
and is adopted by the Gov- 
ernment .in teaching the 
**Canning Schools.’’ Thous- 
ands in use. They require 
neither cookstove nor 
furnace for operation. 
Works glass jars and tin 
cans perfectly. Catalog free 
Farm Canning Machine Co, 
DD 


arene apm 27100 


ept. D., 
Meridian, Mississippi. 


Fish Bite 


Like Hungry Wolves, Fill your Neta 
Traps or Prot Lines if you bait with 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 

Best bait ever used for attracting 

all kinds of fish. Write for price 

d get a box to nep 

aoe. x ae + 

GREG 

St. Louis, Mo. 
WANTED: A MAN OR WOMAN allorspare 
® time to secure information for 

as, Work at home or travel. Experience not necessary, 
Nothing to sell. GOOD PAY. Send stamp for particulam. 
Address M.5.I A., L polis, Indiana, 


oe 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write any advertiser in this paper 
for goods, catalogs, or price-lists be sure to 
say, “I saw your ad. in The Progressive Farm- 
er, which guarantees the reliability of all ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ See full conditions or 
our editorial page. 





In going to Colorado, on the 
Frisco, you not only go direct, 
but you go up, as well, and you 
lose no time in doing either. 


When you go to the mountains, via the Frisco, the mountains meet you 
more than half way. Shortly after crossing the Mississippi, the Frisco 
train begins to climb. As the train goes up the mercury goes down, and 
your ride over the Ozarks is one of cool, refreshing sleep. 


The route via Memphis and Kansas City is the high-road from the Southeast to Colorado. 


It is the route of least time and greatest comfort. 


The Kansas City-Florida Special is equipped for the comfort of Colorado vacationists. 
It has splendid electric lighted Pullmans thru from Jacksonville, Atlanta, Birmingham 


and Memphis to Kansas City, Denver and Colorado Springs. 


No change of cars from 


tidewater to Rockies. Also carries modern electric lighted chair cars, and dining cars 


serving famous Fred Harvey meals. 


A vacation in Colorado will be profitable in enjoyment and health, and econom- 
ical in cost. Railroad fares are low. Hotel and boarding house rates are reason- 
able. Send for beautiful book on Colorado, and information about low fares, 


. 


A. P. Matthews, District Passenger Agent, 


6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 








KUTT Eg 


Le 
— 


o SSCUTLER ZZ 
No. KB S..n0— A No. K89 
Price $0.65 = ./ OLS Price $0.50 


You can cut down the heaviest stand of corn or cane with an 
easy slash of a Keen Kutter Corn and Cane Knife, or cut through 
the tightest packed hay in a jiffy with a Keen Kutter Hay 
Knife. The cut of these knives is powerful, clean and sure. 





Corn, Cane andl Hay Knives 


have heavy, razor-edged steel blades. Handles are strong, 
hold the blades with, a vise-like firmness and are shaped to 
ensure a good grip. Every one is guaranteed. It must be 
absolutely satisfactory or your dealer will cheerfully refund 
your money or give you a new tool. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.”’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CoO., Inc. 


St. Louis New York 
Philadelphia Toledo Minneapolis 
Sioux City Wichita 


Te 


== ae TM 


. Hay Enife 
No. K. Price $1.00 ii | 








Easy to Run 


Simple 

to Set Up 

A 10 year old boy could set 

up a Blizzard Ensilage Cutter. 

Comes in three pieces. Can't be put to- 
gether wrong. Self feed table. Almost runs 
itself. Big capacity with small power. The 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


elevates to any height in any direction. 
Rigidly guaranteed. Lasts many years 
without repair expense. 

These Books Free 
(1)"*Why Silage Pays” —{2)1913 Cat- 
alog—(3)**What Users Say. 
Write today for any or all of these 
books mentioning whether or not 
you have silo. 


The Jos. Dick { 

Mtg co, | Why} 

1468 Tuscarawas St. Sil 
Canton, Obi: 
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Steel Wheels 


For any wagon or cart you 
may have on your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 

‘\axle. You give us the exact 

f| dimensions of your axle, as 

a4 asked for onourordersheet.and 
ima We guarentee a fit. If you are 
ma interested, we shall be pleased 
@ to forward you our catalogue 
and order sheet. Write us. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


ox 65, Havana, Illinois 

















When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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°- This Whip 9. 

has a Red Rawhide Center 
from Snap through Cap 


Red Rawhide gives spring and wear 
to a buggy whip. Itis the perfec- 
tion ot whip centers. Oo not 
confuse it with ordinary domestic 
rawhide. Red Rawhide comes from 
the East Indian Water Buffalo, and 
is treated by a process which makes 
it practically moisture-proof. This 
process, which is our trade secret, 
is Only One detail that makes 


give longest and most satisfactory service, 
In workmanship, style and appearance they 
are unapproachable. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing their high quality, they are moder- 
ately priced. 

Red Rawhide Center Whips are made in 
the largest whip factory in the United 
States by workmen who have alifetime 

of experience as whip makers. 


Let Us Send You Proof 
of Their Quality 


If you want to know more about 
whips write us to-day for the 
famous “Westfield Test."’_ It is 
conclusive proof that Red Raw- 
hide Centers are the kind you 
should buy. 

You can probably buy these 
whips at your local dealer’s, 

If he does not have them, urge 

him to get one for you. 


UNITED STATES WHIP Co, / 
Westtiield, f 


























L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
Typewriter 


Is especially adapted to the 
use of the progressive 
business farmer— 


BECAUSE 


it does all kinds of work, in- 
cluding general correspond- 
ence, billing, tabulating, etc., 
without extra attachments. 


It is ball-bearing, long wear- 
ing and easy of operation. 


It enables the operator to do 
the maximum of work with 
the minimum of effort. 


Send in the attached coupon to the L. 
C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Please send me information about the 
use of a typewriter in the business of 
farming. 


Name - 


Address 











Birmingham Office : 404 N. 20th Street. 
Atlanta Office: 121 N. Pryor St. 
Memphis Office : 148 Madison Avenue. 


J. E. CRAYTON & CO., Dealers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Branches in All Principal Cities. 





Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Small Cost. 

Send Postal! for New Water Supply 

Pian It will bring you 100 pictures 

of itim actual use. Do it Now 

Aermotor Co., 1144 S. Campbell! Av., Chicago 
Aermotor Co., 2d and Madison Streets, Oakland, 





What about your neighbor who does not 
read The Progressive Farmer? 





